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WAIT. 





BY W. U. P. 





fhough ever, as ceaseless misfortune best thee, 
rhy parched heart be throbbing with fatlure | 
sand pain, 
Wait, and the heavens that now 
wet thee 
Will send in due season the comforting rain. 


seem to for- 


Though loudly the Winter winds bluster 
dental, 

The tears of the Spring time will make them 
relent; 


4: after the Summer of longing and trial 
Will ot the ripe whisper of Autumn's 
consent, 


ne 


Wait, und the snow-flakes of daily endeavor, 
Phat silently lie on the Alps of thy fate, 
Will surely not slumber inactive for ever, 
ut wake, like the avalanche, if thou but 
watt, 
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waiter’s, and he looked round and swore, 
as his eyes fell upon a group of men who 
were just entering the stalls. 

At the head of the new arrivala wasa 


| young man whose appoarance would have 


| attracted attention and curiosity in any 
Place, to say nothing of such a place as the 


| Frivolty. 


He was tall, superbly made, with the 


| muscular development and spare frame 


Let the wild hope-wrecking billows of sorrow | 


Find thee a rock in Life's stormn-troubled | 
SCH; 
Wait through the night till the better to-mor- 
1oOw— } 
Phe calm and the sunshine are coming to | 


thee! 
on 
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CHAPTER L. 


TQ\UE performance at the Frivolty Music 
| Hail was in ful! swing. The mag- 

nificent place, with its exquisite dec- 
orations, its draperies of peach plush, its 
subdued glimmer of oid gold and ivory- 
white, its softtoned electric lights, was 
filled with a crowd composed of fashion 
in iis evening attire, and commonality in 
itsSunday beet. Through the stresme of 
sensuous music came intermittently the 
buzz of talking, the ripple of laughter, the 
pop of champagne corks, and, ever and 
again, the loud applause of the delighted 
and light-hearted audience. 

Superbly-dressed women sat in the lux- 
uriously easy stalls, or promenaded in the 
grand baicony. A popular comedian was 
singing a comic song with the artistic 
nish which is imperiously demanded in 
hese days, and, amidst a temporary 
silence, was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. 

It was ascene of splendor, of gorgeous 
nagnificence, which would have made 
Our grand-fathers stare with amazement 
a ¢ incredulity; and the manager, as he 
moved to and fro, one eye upon the stage 
an’ one upon the audiencs, wore a smile 
Of s: lf-eatisfaction and gratification. 

il was no easy thing to ‘run’ the Friv- 
ity; DO child's play to keep in order the 
jiniuence sudience, strung to a high pitch 
Dy tha music, the wine, the atmosphere of 
wild excitement, Asaspark falling on # 
bundle of cotton will set the whole cargo 
in a blaze, a word, aecream, a blow was 
Ol.6n more than sufficient to tranaform the 
Orderly, laughing crowd into a pandemo- 
nium--a shrieking, fighting mob, none 
‘he less wild and mad and reckless be 
Cause of its evening dress, its silks and 
Satins, its ornaments of gold and gems. 

He looked round, sighed with satisfac- 
“ion, lit his third cigar, was about to 
turn into his private room for a few w:n- 
utes of quiet and rest, when a waiter bur- 


- -= 


C 4 
aud 


6G towards him, and, touching Lim re 
6ctfully on the arm, said, in an anx 

Ae anaxg s fa hanged a 6Ca 
Creast with an anxiety itching the 


of an athlete. His head, in shape and 
poise like that of a Greek statue, was set 
upon a straight columnar neck; his eyes, 
of a dark-brown hue, flashed with a dar- 
ing, reckless gleam, now and again soft 
enod dreamily and almost sadly, and as 
rapidly darkened with something like 
impatient scorn and weariness, 

The face, the figure, the bearing of this 
young man would have marked hin as 
something strange and worthy of note; 
but this was not all, for in singular incon- 
gruity with the grace which had a bint 
of the patrician, the streugth which told of 
a reserved force, he was dressed after the 
fasbion which is so much beloved by the 
common workman and the costermonger. 
He wuré a suit of cords, with gaiters fast- 
ened with pearl buttons; a short, grey 
covert coat, which would have suited a 
groom, and a cloth cap. Ascariet silk 
neckcioth, with the ends hanging loese, 


| took the place of a collar, aud the rough 


cap was stuck carelessly on the short, 


| Crisp curls of dark-brown hair. 


But for that indescribable air of breed- 
ing and command he might easily have 
been wistaken for one of the costermon- 
gers seated in the gallery wp in the roof, 

As be entered at the head of hia friends 
and companions, the band in the orchestra 
craned over their instruments to look at 
him; the people in the stalls moved with 
swift curlosity and interest; the whole 


audience, indeed, seeemd to stir and 
breatbe with a sudden thrill of excite 
ment. 


As if he werequite unconscious of the 
effect his entrance bad produced, he stood 
in the gangway, glanced at the popular 
comedian, who had palpably faltered in 
the easy, artistic swing of bis song, looked 
carelessiy round the house, nodded in re- 
sponse to one or two siniiing and half-re- 


spectful, halfsatiric greetings, then 
dropped into a stall, and signed to a 
waiter. 


The manager watched him with asud- 
denly pale face and furrowed brow. 

‘Js he all right?” be asked, anxiously, 
of the waiter who had warned him of the 
young man’s presence. 

‘““{—J think so, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘He 
looks steady enough; but you never can 
tell.”’ 

“Go and see what he has ordered,’’ said 
the manager. 

The waiter burried away, hovering about 
the group of young men, then came back. 
“Whisky aod soda, sir,’’ he reported, 

The manager sighed. 

“He'll beali right if Le sticks to that,’’ 


he said. ‘Who are with him?” 
“Tbe usual lot, sir,’’ said the waiter, 
running over some names. “I expect 
I heard 


they’ve just come frora thé races, 
them talking about bis horse. It came in 
first, you kuow, Sir.”’ 

The manager nodded 


‘Send one of the bail keepers to me,”’ he 
said. 

Oné of the giants in uniform, kuown as 
the “chuckers’ by the habitues of the 


Frivoity, came and saluted. 


‘(He's here to night, Jenkine said the 
agilaiea manager 
r 
P 
wors y 
g g reak I 


Philadelphia, Saturday, September 28, 1895. 


flash of ligbtning. Keep your eye on him; 
but—but for heaven’s sake don’t go near 
him or let him see that you are watching 
him, or—or the devil will break loose at 
once,”’ 

“Trust me, sir,’’ said the mau, rather 
Krimly. ‘‘I] don’t wantto rile him. I’ve 
got the marks of bim on my arm and 
shoulder at this minute. He's as strong 
as «a horse, and got the science, too, If you 
don't take Lim at the first c set it's all up 
with you,”’ 

The manager sighed, and swore under 
bis breath. 

“I don’t know what to do, that’s a fact,” 
he said, with something like a groan. “I 
suppose I'd better go and speak to him,” 

“Better not, perhaps, sir,’’ said the man, 
with caution. 

The inspager compromised. Putting on 
his professional smile—the smile which is 
as we!! known at the Frivolity asthe band 
or toe popular comedian—he saunters, In 
acasual way, down the gangway of the 
stalls, and, as he came abreast of the 
young map, iaised his hat, and nodded, 


with a nice mixture of the respectful and | 

| glanced at him, 
‘“business’’ was | 
The | 
young man was looking at the stage with | 


familiar, 
Bat the little diplomatic 
thrown away upon its recipient. 


absent, preoccupied eyes, in which there 


was nothing more wild and wicked than | 
might have shone in alamb’s, and took | 


no notice whatever of the manager's s8a- | 
tlon--“if 1 were he Labould 


lute, One or twoofthe group, however, 
nodded and spoke. 

“Fall house, Gorton,’ said one, whose 
face wks flushed and utterance rather 
thick. ‘Just in time for the ballet, arn’t 
we? Where do you keep the beastly pro 
grammes, you stingy old wretch? Come 
aud haveadrink. Potifer has won, and 
w6 areall ftlushn—for a wonder. Chorue!’’ 
he shouted, and began to sing the refrain. 

The manager glanced at the young man 
in the costerinonger clothes, anxiously. 

“For heaven’s sake, be quiet,’’ he whis- 
pered, nervously. ‘Don’t—don’t rouse 
him! He's quiet enough at present, if 
you let bim alone, Don’t let us havea 
row to night, there’s # good fellow.’ 

The man he addressed glanced at the 
absent face and almost melancholy eyes 
of the young fellow, and laughed. 

“Oh, he’s quiet enough,” he said, care 
lossly. “He alwaye iswhen he wins, It’s 
when he loses that he’s bad. Just the re 
verse of the rest of us, eh? Herlot’’—he 
leant across, and touched the young man 
on the shoulder—here’s Gorton in afunk, 
lest you should kick up a shine.”’ 

The young man scarcely moved a mus- 
clé, but w slight smile filckered, for a 
moment, on his lips. 

‘Let me alone,” he said. The 
ought to have matched his dress, and been 
coareé and vulyar, but, on the contrary, it 
was musical, and, though low pitched, 
was carried, like thering of # bell, straight 
to the maneger’s ears, 

“Yes; let bim alone, for heaven’s sake!’ 
he said, and, with @ still furrowed brow 
and anxious 6y®, he passed on. 

The ballet—the groat feature of the pro 
commenced, nt on its 
dazzled 


voice 


Kraimine and we 
gorgeons, glittering way, avd the 
dé6élighted, Dlase as it was, bad 
aimost forgotten the iano 


He 
rest—one 


audience, 


in the eccentric 
aitentive a 


leg 


G1 ORF, eat as #lient and 


the gaitored, cordurcoyed 


crossed over the other, his head resting on 
his hand—a long, shapely band, with the 
broad ring of piain gold, beloved of 
eru ere. on one of ite fingers, his eyor 
half a 
> 4 4 
, 
o a 
4 ~ a ha 
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rectly the curtain’s down. It’s oneof bis 
quiet nights, I'm thinking, and we shan’t 
have any trouble, Lor’ blees yer, sir! 
there aln'ta nicer gentieman in the aud!- 
ence than he is, when he’s quiet.’’ 

“I know, confound him!’ said the man- 
ager. ‘Rut keep youreye upon him, |! 
do hate a row!” 

‘So do I, sir,”’ said 
aignificantly. 

The ballet was drawing to a close; some 
of the audience were preparing to leave — 
but not many, for the habitues of the 
Frivolity arein no hurry to quit—when, 
as if be were waking up, the young man 
sat erect, looked round for a moment, 
wearily, impatiently; then, as if address 
ing noone in particular, said, in a soft, 
musical voice— 

“Ie this a funeral or a doss-house? 
Waiter, some Pommery. Boys, give me 
This ballet would drive a tomb 
stone to tears,”’ 

The walter hesitated, looking affright- 
edly round inthe direction of the man- 


the hall-keoper, 


| ager, then sped off, as if he had been shot 


from @ catapult—for the young man had 
though not threateningly, 
but with quite a smile in bis dark eyes, 

The waiter, looking quite pale, brought 
the wine, and the young man listlessly 
took @ glass, and drank it. 

‘Tsuppore Gorton makes this In his 
back office,’’ he remarked, pleasantly. ‘It 
is not bad, but'’—with critical delibera- 
puta leetie 
more gooseberry anda little less brown 
sugar. My compliments to Mr, Gorton, 
and tell him #0, walter.’’ 

The waiter hurried off. The young man 
stood up, with the glassin his hand; his 
friends gathered round him; some of the 
superbly dressed women approaehed, as if 
drawn by a magnet. More champagne 
was ordered and drunk. A buzzof talk 
and laughter rose from the group, which 
now completely disregarded the perform- 
ance, 

The manager, watching from atar, grew 
paler and more anxious 

‘Get a hansom, Jenkins,’ he said to 
the ball-koeper, “Don’t let anyone get in 
his way, and you keep out of his sight. 
Ah! here he comer!’ And, as if he were 
announcing the approach of a mad bull, 
he drew himself together, aud set his lips 
tightly. 

But, as young with leisurely, 
carelessly graceful galt, came toward him, 


the man, 


he forced a smile on his face, and, raising 
his hat, said: 
‘Wjood evening, my iord. Hope you've 


had a ploasant evening? 

Lord Heriot Fayne--for this man, in the 
dress of # costermonger, was, if it please 
you, Viscount Averleigh, heir to the earl- 
dom of Averlelgh—nodded with @ slight 
sinile. 

i000 (iorton Very good 

One can't 

and that's what 
glanced sound at 


6VEeEnIOR, 


show, but a ilittia too noisy. 
sleep with any comfort 
w6 caro fer, e1.7" He 
his followers ‘Ah, Jenkins! Hope I 
didn’t hurt you the other night?” He 
nodded to the hall-keeper, and put some 
“Get sone lessons 
man—a really de- 
wrong, Joen- 
shall down 


learn to better 


thing into bis hand, 

fn boxing from a good 
cent tan. Your guard’s all 
kins utterly wrong, 


you every times until you 


and | 


the 
with 


ord,’’ said hall. 
redily, and a re 
‘‘Perhaps your 


get them 


hat 


Wait tii il 
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time tor Sunday-sehool to morrow. Indl 
order that champagne? All right; here, 
bring a giass for Lord Payne.” 

locked as if he were 


The young mar 
about wo refuses, then, aa if aw lary to Inet 
the remonsatrance Lis refumal would pre 
voke, took the glass and dreunk, 

Aa he raised tt to bia lips, the lease oor 
leading to the stalls Oper od siowly, and a 
gentionan looked into the now rapidly 
emptying auditoriam 

He wasa young inan, tail and thin, and 
with the kind of face which one assoclalen 
with Intellect. [twas palé and sormowha 
sharp, the eyer 


keen, thamouth net ill 


formed, but with the curve of repromsion 
and secrativenrrs Hie looke frou fide 
tomidein aquick yot: tua r, adil 
he were desirous of find ng somone, Wilh 


out being detected in the actef searching, 
and hea stood so thathe could advance oF 
retreat without attracting notice 

Tre heen, «wilt wiance found the group, 
and wettied for an tnstent on the central, 
conspicuous figure of Lord Payne; a glance 
of satisfaction, of something deeper, and 
more melignant, shone in the cole inte 
lectus! 
bad dropped «# task over it, bi 


sumed the indifferent 


eyos foran instant, then, as if ho 
feoe as 


expres@ion of «a 


casual aod urlulerestod t ver bhuat 
the miss white ha : 3 st i mere I tils 
ecbin with ae fly resiews and her is 
movement, belied the tumsk of liuipanmetve 
indifference. the care «, LiSllows poe, as 
he Bionnd at tie abl open wor 

lard bayne Und ls glass ant eau 
ered on In five minutes he ! 
outelde | we + te Wei, moa 
mianager would le Bland poace i 
mimm, MH biter) Cal bay pen in ve on 
fritrnuite 

Ags tio group neared tue d jemcliy te 
the vast ciutranee | 1, 4 1 ave y 
atrewmm wir bad be in| i “ oly. 
buttog weil, eamme blunde:log alot DG 
of the pangways @xac iy at tight angles 
with Lori Fayne's party, and, 2 “'yt 
virous)Y otmeu j grfa ¢ i ‘ 
there was met room bo pam, ¢ Thhevtaghit 
wou bah mw dasii for it. ite rehed 
rigghst tet he contre fo ihe gray, tau 
hered clutched at one of the mer Kr 
would have fatien, but that Lord bayne 
eauyh! tins by the shoulder, and held ban 
Upright with the ense of a tnan haianeoing 


a ttindie of straw 
“Take care, my 
‘Never try te 


friend,” hoe said prood 
lermiperedly, stand on your 


head in « crowd.” 


The nan, with «a tipsy emule fered pre 
4 
fume and incoherent ay jriem, the hall 
keepor came forwatd, sine al wy at 


Muardian, to load hits into tie cipit way, 


aud ail weuld bave been we bert. usted 
tunately, oneof the inetriate’s frionde, 
burly, puutiiatie yours mentleman, 


bounced up, andevidenthy thirsthig for a 


figlit, cemmnded in strident tomes what 
they were de ting with lis fitond; why they 
dicdnn't loave linn al 6, aod wheather t y 
thought was polog ‘lo stand . 47 80) 
he remarked stynifneantiy, they mad ‘ 
Jolly tigg thistal and he wes qu pie 
pared to den rato the some upon the 


person of any cue, or even two tien, pres 
ent 

The niabager stepped up, the tall Keeper 
stopped prompt and ready to catch up the 
interfering one, abd transport tian beyond 


peach) plush and 


the reals of electri 
light. Everyone | 
ing Lord Payoe, whe ate 


bellicose younp man with a smilie thal wae 


evan to talk —all except- 


regarding the 


almost plaintive 
“Tt'a al) right,’’ be said ‘\ r friend 
ian t hurt Pan 


Weailitip f 


Pake hin home and tot 


iike good children; 
you 
‘Oh, that’s it, is it 


Lurse in 


retorted the toa 
and he almed a blow al the speaker. 
Lord Payne guarded it, 
by the arm, ane 
with the same half plaintive smile. 
“Dent be a fool,’ he 
present, you Know, 
take Jenkins on; 
you want forsupper, | assure you, 
Lord |} 
that awful ease which the tratiued athlete 


Caught the tan 
looked at hin steadily, 


Maid. © Lactes 
If you want to fight 


io'll give you more than 


The than struggled; yhe, witt 
acquires kept bint alarms length, Jenkios 
touched Dim with seleuin warning on tie 
shoulder 
“Now, e#ir, 
with mie.’ 
Ashe s,oke the nolse attracted severs 


} 


f you please youcome along 


other men in the hail Phey cate 
Baw, ae they th uglt, the beg hbatgeaofa 
Kiorious row, and one of them, with ex 
treu.e UnWwiedon etruck the Gl page 
Jemkiis 

( er ] ayhne s » 
we A 8 =S4 ‘ 

n 

we - 





women in tbeirsiike and satina, clung to 
each other and their male friends, shriek- 


ing “brilly; the manager hovered round | 


the ekirts of the melee, yelling for “Or- 
der’; the waiters dashed here and there 
diatractedly. Above the rest towered 
the gigantic forms of the hall-keepers, 
pushing—and eometimes striking—with 
professional calia and com posure. 

In the centre of the struggling, sbriek- 


| 


| 


“Ob, don’t!’ she cried, in terror. “J —] 
live here—I did, I mean. I will move on. 
I—I was asleep. Please——'’ Then, as 


she saw that it was nots policeman, the 
terror in her face, her eyes, gave place to 
a weary, impassive look of grief and sor- 


| row, and she rose, supporting herself by 


ing mam* stood Lord Fayne, “the noble | 


costermonger,”’ fighting with a sweet 
ainiie ot intense enjoyment. Every blow 
of the «trong, supple arm told, and by the 
strength of this one man the row would 


won have been over, the fight finished;: 


but, unfortunately, the manager called the 
police, and at the sight of the blue unl- 
forms avd belmets, all, feeling that It was 
neck or nothing now, eet to work with re- 
newed vigor. 

Lord Fayne, his face radiant, gave a 
slight cheer, and dealt the man who bap- 
poned to be bis opponent for the moment 

one of bis own friends, very probably —a 


blow that rendered the subsequent pro- 


coedings of no interest to Lim, and was | 


hen about to fight forthe door, when 
someone, who had been fourishing a de- 
canter, struck him on the bead with it 





CHAPTER II. 


dull thud could be heard plainly by 
| raised her blue eyes to his unshrinkingly. 


ie EK thing eame crashing down, and the 


the intellectual gentleman who still 
kiood by the stall door watching, witha 
calm, but now intensely interested ex pres- 
gion Aw the blow war dealt his eyes lit 
lips twitched with the keenest satisfaction, 
after waiting for a moment to see 
Kayne go down, he quickly atole 
Oliced as he bad entered. 
floor rire likea 


and, 
Lard 
out, as ur 

Lord kayne felt the 
wave, raw all 
yether in one ble@s, and then, as it seemed 
to him, go out 

The next thing he was conscious of was 
(hat be was walking in peaceful, but some- 
what cor fashion, 
julet streets ivading out of 
which the Peivolity stood, 

He looked up at the houses—they moved 


fused 
the square in 


up and down in 
such heavy aud usually stationery objects 

and then at the road, which rose in 
lumpy waves, jike the pavement under 
his feet. 

Hle stood and pondered for a moment, 
then remembered what bad happened, 
end put bis hand to his head, took itaway, 
wet, looked at it in the light of one of the 
murky vas lanips with which “the greatest 


the eleetric lights fuse to- | 


the railing with one hand end drawing 
her thin shaw! over over ber face with the 
other, 

The gesture told the experienced man a 
great deal, This was not, ashe had at first 
thought, a common wail of the street; they 
are in no hurry to hide their faces, 

He looked at ber as steadily as he could, 
saw thatebe was almosta child in years; 
that «Le was weak and ill, and the man 


| who a few hours ago had been the active 


centre of a low music-hall fight, laid bis 
band as softly a#a feather upon the slim 
shoulder, and, ina voice that was full of 
pity—yes, and tendernoss—said — 

“What's the matter, ny irl?” 

The girl started at the voice. Sbe had 
taken him for a costermonger—a work- 
man, and the soft tones frightened her. 

He understood, and in rougher sccents 
raid— 

“Down on your luck, ei.? What are 
you doing out here? Ought to be home 
with mother, you know!” 

The girl puta shaking band to her lips, 
as if to form them for speoch, His altered, 
rougher voive had reassured her, and she 


“T—have no home,” she said, quiver- 
ingly, and yet with the strange, stolid 
firmness which c mesa into the tones of the 
utterly wretched. ‘“I—I lived here; but I 
—— Nhe was 
Khe is poor too, and 

He understand. 

“Turned you out?” he said, with the 
bluft cheerfulness which 
best suited to the occasion, 


and the rent sad 





would have broken her up, as ice is meited 


down one of the | 


a Singular fsshion for | 


ener eeeeernate 


inéeétropolis inthe werd’? is illumined, and 


sughed an! swore 

“Nota bad fignt,’’ he said, approvingly. 
“It was what 1 wanted, 
feel sleepy 
beastly thing, # cocanter, Gorton ought 
to have them made of indiarubber, I'll 
tell him. Wonder where ali the rest are, 
an! what the time is?” 

Ho felt for his watch. Al! the 
money, too!’ He yawned, and sauntered 
on, stanching the wound on his head with 
his handkerchief, for some minutes, in an 
alinless fashion, Li Was as if the reaction 
of the igit had produced an utter weari 
ness and Indifference of and to all things, 
parvcular, The streets were 
euaptly, save for the policeman pacing bis 
beat methodically. The stars of the sum- 
ner night were paling before the coming 
of the early The “noble coster- 

unt Payne, heir to the earl- 
looked up at them 
for” moment to see 
Where he was, aod then, as if indifferent 
to the locality, Sauntered on again. 

He bad found his) pipe and tobacco— 
whieh the pickpockets had either over- 
looked or charitably left to console him 
for the restof tis losses—and was sinoking 
peacefully, almost contentedly, one would 
have said, notwithstanding the pain of the 
wound, and would have strolled on ‘un- 
tiiimmorning,’’ but for the sight of some- 
thing (hat sat crouched in a heap on one 
of the doorsteps of the quiet, sombre street 
into which he bad wandered, 

The something was only a girl; a slim 
figure, with its thin, faded shawl drawn 
over its head, and held together by one 
small, thin band, 

It Was notan uncommon sight for Lord 
Fayne, and one he ordinarily passed in- 
diffe: tly enough; but, as he came close 
inoved, anda faint 


‘“jone! 


Limeseif in 


Cavin 
monger,’’ Vise 
dom of Averlelgh, 


thoughtfully, paused 


up t tLe Ogpure, it 


Inoan rose frou under the shawl. 
fe sto) 1, and, with his pipe in his 
ir t t ver 
Wists ihe matt rr?’ be asked, touch 
m hie nm the shoulder, 
sh ed, and raised her heac 
fell, and a pale but beautif 


G¢ ae v 


Thank Heaven, 1 | 
yr, perhaps, it's the decanter; | 


into water by the sun. 
you,” 

“No-—no !"’ shesaid, 
1 bad gone home--home!’ sod she stifled 
amoan at the repetition of the word. “I 
did mean to go away somewhere; but—but 
I got tired, and—and soimebow, I-—I found 
myself back here, It’s—it’s because I’m 
used toit. I'l! go now.” 

Bhe took a step, but ber band went back 
to the railing as if she were too weak to 
walk. Lord Fayne took bold of ber arin, 
and drew it within bis—the arm that. bad 
been dealing fast and furious blowa only 
sO sbort a time since! 

“Cling on to me,’ he said, with rough 
good-nature. ©Cling on; you can’t walk 
by yourself, you know.’”’ He looked at 
her keenly. Here, when did you 
your supper 7?” 

The girl looked at him with dazed eyes, 

“Supper? 1—I don’t know,.’’ 

“T thought so,’’ he said, in a matter of- 
fact voice. “I thought I knew the signs; 
and I haven't had mine either. 
queer and shaky about the knees, 
Let's 666 where weare, Oxford Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, or some of the b'g 
streets, Ought to be near Ah, here we 
aro! Come along. Don’t walk too fast, 
or I shall have to give it and lie down.” 


“That's rough on 


She looked up at bim. She could not 


smile, butshe understood, saw through, | 


the pretence, 
Supporting her, wondering if she’d mind 


if he took her up ia bis arms—it would be | 


sO much @asier, and less trouble—he led 
her into Tottenham Court Road. Heknew 
what he wanted, and he found it ata street 
corner. 


‘Here's a coffee stal!,’”’ hesaid. The gir! 
shrank back, and tried to draw herarm 
AWAY. 


“All right; don’t be afraid,” hesaid, “I 
Wasn't thinking of ctlering you any; 
shouldn’t take such a liberty. But you 
won't mind waiting while I have some- 
thing, will you?” 

He went up to the stall, gave the man a 
nod, and ordered a cup of cotfse and a 
slice of bread and cart-grease, and, stil] 
holding the girl’s arm, drank aud muneched 
with an eXaggé¢rated air of enjoyment, 

“That's good,” he said. ‘Try it.” 

he girl shock her head. 

“Pm not hungry,’’ she Said, 
voice, 

He reached torward, and filled acup 
with hot milk. 
“Drink it!” 
of forbearance 


lu 4& low 


he said, asif he were tired 


The words ware 


poken quiet enough, 
but there was son et! ing In his tone that 


made then: « command itn pcssible to dis- 
obey. 
She rsi<e her trembling hand; but he 
put it aside, and held the cuy to her lips, 
Y @said. “Drink 1} 
alov ®; Dutdrink it ur 
he gir beyed lrinking slow y and 


right; yes, she was right. 


he knew was | 
A soft voice | 


‘She—shethought | 


have | 


Feel quite | 
Fact! | 











pausing once or twice to sigh; and he held 
the cup patiently. 

The light from the paper-shrouded can- 
cles of thestall fellupon her face, and 
accentuated its delicate outline and color. 
ing. A stray lock of hair glittered like 
fioss silk on the white brow; the blue eyes 
shone pathetically, like stars glittering 

| through rain, from the childish, pretty 
face; and yet mingled with the pathos was 
a certain something which spoke of 
strength of will and tengeity of purpose, 

The light fell also on bis face, and the 
blue eyes were looking at it, over the 

' coffee cup, intently, and with all the 
awfulness 0‘ a woman’s gratitude, 

“That's better,’’ he said. ‘*Now eat tha 
piece of bread—no margarine, thanks; - 
wouldn’t be good for yun, I’m afraid,” 

She tock the piece of broad, and tried to 
eat it; but the effort was a failure, 

“7 can’t eat,” she said, putting her hand 
to her delicate, white throat. Then, sud- 
denly, “Your head is bleeding! What 
have you done to it?” 

Hie laughed shortly. 

‘‘Reen ina row,’’ he said, carelessly. 

Sne looked at bim thoughtfully. Not 
withstanding bis coster jacket and assumed 
rough voice, something about him still 

| puzzled her. 

‘Is ita bad cut ?’’ sho asked, 

“No, nothing to speak of, 

| bave some more milk? Sure?” 

He turned tothe man to pay him, ther 
remembered that be bad no money. 


Will you 


‘*Look here,’’ he said, “l’inm stone broke: 


tuke this, instead cf cvin, will you?” Ana 
he threw his pipe on the plank table, 

The man took it up grumblingly. 

“This is a pretty go!’ he began; then he 
| #aw tbat the heavy wounting was of sil- 
| ver, wend he looked curiously up at its 
owner, 

Lord Faybe was, alas! extremely well- 
known to all classes of the community, 
| especially the lower, The man recognized 

him, touched his napless and weather- 
beaten old scarecrow of a hat, and was 
about to say— 

“Certainly, my lord,’’ when Lord Fayne 
stopped bim with a gesture, 

“Hold your tongue !"’ he said. 
took the gir)’s arm. 

“Come along.’”’ 

“W here—where ?”’ she asked, 

“To the park,’’ Le said. “It’s warming 
up now’’—he raised his eyes to the sun— 
“and you can rest there. Comeon, and 
don’t argue,”’ 

She let Lim lead ber, as he bad led her 
| hitherto, and they entered the park, As 
| they came abreast of one of the ornamen- 
| tal fountains, she stopped. 


Then he 


“Take off your cap,’’ she said, in alow 
voice, “and hold your bead over the 
| water.’’ 





| “What for?” heasked, grufMfly; but with 
(a shrug of his shoulders he obeyed, and 
she took out her handkerchief. 

“Here, take mine,’’ he said, still roughly; 
‘if you insist upon doing it; but it doesn’t 
matter.’’ 

She took his handkerchief, and bathed 

| the wound, 

“It isan awful cut,’ shesaid, witha 
| shudder which made the disengaged band 
she had laid on his shoulder vibrate. ‘It 
_ isa wonder it did not kill you.” 

“I’m not @asily kllled—worse luck !”’ he 
said, grimly. 

Sbe paused in her 
looked at him. 

“Why do you say that? You’re a man, 
and—— If Il’d said it, now!’ And she 
drew a long breath. 

“Have you finished? Look sharp; one 
of the keepers will be on us, and run us 
in for spoiling the water.” 

‘IT must doit propsrly,’” she said, in a 
low voice, but firmly. “It ought to be 
| Strapped up and bandaged,” 
| Ob, nonsense!’ he retorted. 

that will do,”’ 

He stuck his cap on, and led the way to 
a Seat. ‘Now sit down and rest.” 

She sat down, and leant back with 
closed eyes, her hands loosely clasped in 
herlap. There is ® marvellous virtue in 
hotimilk;it had given her a sensation of 
Warinth and peace, 

She opened her 
sighed, 

‘*L must go,”? she said, 

‘Wait a moment,’’ he said, 
48 well tell ine your name,”’ 

A faint blush stole over ber face. 

‘(irace -Grace Warner,’ she replied, in 
a low voice. 

He nodded. 


ministrations, and 


“There! 


eyes, presently, and 


“You may 


“Pretty name. And wheredo you mean 
to go—back to your people ?’ 

The color left her face, and her eyes fell. 
I have no people,’’ she said 


YO mother ? 


She shook her head. 
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“ns a of a broken heart. Oa, don’t 
He die: 


» eny more!’ And ber hands 
yk “ each other «pasmodically. 
grippe jgbt,” he sald, with a rough kind 
” maby. ‘But, look here, where are 
g' al for a moment. 
know. I muat try 


’ a thou 
| don’t 
work—" 9 id 
What work 1 he said. ss 
waking—fancy box making. 
“The things they put 
{that sort of thing, in?’ 


» Pox 


nacolates, ane 9 
“! Yes, ond handkerchi_fs, Please don’t 
ya wo any more. You've—you’ve been 


] suppose I shouldn’t 

ye died, there, «mM the steps, but I felt 
— 4» Won't you tel: me your name ?”’ 
am eeiied Coster Dick,”’ he said, curtly, 
siter amoment of hesitation. “It’s a name 
well known—-to the police!” 

Spe glanced at him. 

wpm sorry, she said, softly, pityingly. 
upat, whatever you are, you have been 
very good tO me, Perbaps—perbaps we 
shall meet again, and then I can pay 


very kind to mé. 


’ 
you-— 


 wpon’t let that worry you,” he said, 

A park keeper came sauntering up, and 
naif stopped; but, at sight of Fayne’s face 
F and wuseular form, thought better of it, 
and passed on. 

asilence fell, and presently she let her 
pead rest Upon the beck of the seat; her 
eyes closed, and Fayne knew, by ber re- 
gular breathing—the soft, even breathing 
of atired child—that she was asleep, 

He wat quite still, without stirring a 
limb, lest be should weke her, and once 
or twice lookcd musingly at the beautiful, 
cbilddike face. Then, aftera momeont’s 
thought, he took off the broad. piain ring, 
weloved of costermongers, and gently— 
very cently—slipped it on the third finger 
ofher Joft hand. The ring was so large, 
the finger 60 #mall and thin, that he could 
doiteatily, He looked at the broad band 
of gold on the delicate whiteness with a 
contemplative smile; then took the gold 
inks Irom his etleeve-wrists, and, tying 
them upin acorner of ber bandkerchief, 
which be deftly picked from ber pocket, 
laid itin her lap. 

‘Poor little girl!’ he iutteree’, “And 
they call (his @ good world, curse them !’ 

He swore once or twice, under bis 
breath, then rose cautiously, and, walking 

on pit, left ber. 

Astecicssed from Regent’s Park to the 
wore fashionable one of Hyde, the early 
riders were trotting into the Ride; neatly- 
dressed and exquisitely-babited women 
ou théir Satin skinned hacks, followed by 
thelr trim and precise grooms. 

56 of these ladies and gentlemen re- 
cog zed the tail, stalwart figure, and the 
vandsome, haggard face of the man who 
sinde along the side-wa'k in his coster 

olhes: but one and all, after a glance ora 
‘tare, turnéd their heads away from bim 
és if from some pariah, 

“See that 1nau—ibat fellow like one of 
‘be Lien with barrows in the street—that’s 
lard Fiyne,” said one ot the gentiemen, 
0 thé sister who rode beside him, 

‘Lord Fayne! A lord! Really? 
you joking 9”? 


Are 


“Nov it's true enough,” was the reply. 

“But why is he dressed like that, with a 
‘elaeart, and no coilar, and that vulgar 
Ap?’ asked the girl, 

“Because he's a rough and a bla kguard. 
‘es everything that’s bad. And heir to 
2 earitom ! He’s been in a fight, I should 
‘ink, by the look of him, Turn your 
“60d AWaT; he’s looking this way. Yes, 


nd notone of your mushroom earldoms, | 


“ber, wind. The Averleigh’s ia one of 


ae oldest peerages. Father, the earl, was 
‘n (he last Cabinet—obliged to leave public 
ifé because of this feilow.”’ 

“How shocking! How handsowe he is, 
wile be? And look—ho is stooping to 
Pek atiower! How strange!” 
~ ' Mh, and there comes a policeman. 
— ‘i bea row and a fight, | shouldn’t 
fonder, Ride on quickly, I shouldn’t 
on you to hear bis language.” 
fe Was no sow, and the policeman 
“10n't interfere, though 


*opped right in front of 


: the man, to stick 
the f 


~~ “Ower in bis coat, Then he sauntered 
and, entering astree(— Warwick Street 


a "es — ae I ark, opened ° Goor 
an atch key, and walked up the 
= : . iJ 80, a noise and racket frem 
bin te coms above floated down to 
a © Cpened the door, and looked in 
’) ©iX OF s6ven men, who were seated or 
/ . t _ room. The table was lit 
te ‘*, 6mm pty champagne bottler, 

- Siaee’s, and the room was filled 
ne 4 roar . welcome greeted 


a dead; and my father, tor, | 


and get | 


Lord Fayne | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| 
| 


you ceen? Where did you getto? We 
| Missed you after thescrimmage, and came 
| on bere to finish up. Here’s Monkhouse, 
| with two lovely bieck eyes, and George 
| with three false testh gone, ard al! of us 
more or less bashed. What a jolly old 
row it was, wasn’t? Have some grilled 
bones? No! They’re cold, long ago. 
Here, give him champagne. Where's the 
soda and brandy? Chariie,”—to the 
young man who was standing on a chair 
grasping a candlestick, which he fondly 
mistook for a champagne glass—‘get 
down, and stop that caterwauling. Here’s 
Herrie. Coster Dick, drink, old man!” 

Lord Fayne took the glass, and nodded, 
and looked round for an unbroken chair, 
A man, sleek and sober, came up to hiin. 

“Sorry to trouble you, my lord; but that 
little bill—I just locked in——” 

Lord Fayne smiled, gripped him by the 
shoulder, and forced him to the window, 

“Your bill’s all right, Levy. Bother 
me just now, and—out you go!’ 


hurt him, Fayne,”’ shouted someone, ‘No, 


let him alone, and give us asong. Play 
us something. Here’s your fiddle,” And 
he caught up a priceless violin, and 


thrust itinto Fayne’s hand; for—strange 


this outcast, this pariah, this shame of an 
old and honored name, was a born mueic- 
ian. 

Fayne laid the violin down, went to the 
piano, and began to play and sing a comic 
song, with a verve and effect which even 
the popular comedian of the Frivolity 
might have envied. 

The men shouted the chorus, and slam- 
med the table delightedly; but in the mid- 
dle of the second verse, Fayne stopped 
suddenly, and ro e. 

“Finish the bottle, and clear,’’ he said, 
Tht was all. They rose, staggered to 
their feet, and, wiih a jumbling of ‘All 
right, old man. Here’s luck to you!” 
stumbled and jostled out. 

Fayne shut the door, extinguished the 
upnecessary candles, opened the window, 
and stood beside it, looking out at the 
blue, sunlit sky of the summer morning. 

He stood thus for a minute or two, then 
his hand wandered to his violin. He took 


reeking room was filled with exquisite 
music, soft and sad, full of tenderness and 
refined melancholy. 

Then, as suddenly as he had stopped the 
comic song, be let the bow fall, tossed the 
violin from him, and, sinking on toa 
chair, laid his wounded head upon his 
arms, outstretched amongst the cards, the 
broken g!asses, the empty bottles, and fell 
asleep. 

Oh, the pity of it, the pity of it! Let us 
come away to a brighter, a purer scene! 





CHAPTER III. 
Py\WO mornings after that on which Lord 
} Fayne had met Grace Warner, a cer- 
tain young lady came in through the 
open French window of the breek fast room 
of her father’s house to break fast. 

This young lady —whom the reader has 
got to fallin love with as quickly as pos- 
sible—was named Eva Winsdale; and she 
lived, with her father, in asmall but pic 
tures que house called White Cot. 

She was a very beautitul girl, very 
young and very happy. Until within 
three months of the time this story opens, 
she had been in school in France—had, in- 
deed, jived ail her life, spent all her hoil- 
days, at school, for her mother had died 
when she was quite a child, and her father 
was one of those gentisinen who find the 
| presence of a young girl—well, embarras- 
sing. 

She bad come home to White Cot ex pect. 
ing to find a middle-aged, gray-haired 
gentleman, who would, probably, walk 
with the aid of astick, wear spectacles and 
| a white waistcoat, and fail asleep alter din- 
| ner and bis two or three giassos Of port. 

She was surprised to find that her father 
was not—or rather, did not appear to be— 
even middle aged; that, in fact, he very 
often (by lamplight, when the network of 
fine lines and wrinkles alout bis eyos and 
lips did not show) locked quite extraordi- 
parily young; that though he carried a 
stick, it was for ornament and not for sup- 
port, and that he was by far tie ! ont 
dressed, the best mannered ‘young uian 
she bad ever seen. 

Shestared at bim with delight and 
tenishment, and though Francis W insdale 





as 


was far too polisiued and well-bred (> stare 
openly, even at hisown daughter, it may 
be said he stared inward 

He, in his heart, ! Oot 
r nd-faced ed 


sehcol-girl’s tho 


“Hallo, Herrie, old man! Where have. 


‘“natead of which,’’ as the famous magis 


trate said, bere wasa slim and graceful 


girl, with the loveliest of oval faces—a face 
framed by soft, si ky .air, that was almost 
black—who regarded him with ber gray- 
blue eyes, with a aweet, though verrching 
calm. He glanced at her feet aud hands, 
saw that they were small and beautifully 
shaped, that her dress sat upon her lithe 
figure with the grace he loved, that her 
mouth was exquisitely formed, and full of 
a refined sensitiveness; and he said, ‘My 
dear I am glad to see you!’ Almost—not 
quite, but almost—overcome by bis sur- 
prise. 

“You are like your mother, Kva,” he 
remarked as they drove from the station 


| to White Cot, and he was delighted when, 
| in the clearest and most musical and high- 


“Pitch him out of the window; it won’t | 


bred voice, she said, “And like you, too, 
father, I think.’’ 

Francis Winsdale had always admired a 
beautiful woman—ad mired them still—and 
he fell in love with his daughter atraight- 
way, and feit there was nothing he would 
not do for her-—except get up before nine 
o'clock in the morning, wear thick boots, 


| go without his special brand of cigarettes, 


inconsistency of our manifold nature!— | 


or his glass of curacoa after dinner, or—or 
—several other things that were necessary, 
absolutely necessary, to his comfort. 

As for Eva, she thought this newly 
found father the epitcme of all that was 
pleasant and delightful, and loved him— 
well, with all ber sweet, large young 
heart. 

Other persons beside her father admired 
her, and before she had ascarce settled 
down to the new life that seemed s0 
delicious to her in its freedom from school 
discipline and restraint, she found herself 
surrounded by friends. 

The rector and his wife, old Mrs, Bell- 
amy atthe Chase, and last, but not least 
in importance, even the Earl of Averleigh 
and his sister, Lady Janet, at Averleigh 
Court, were bewitched by the girl’s loveli- 
ness, and the indescribable charm of her 


| voice and inanner, 


it, and began to play. The tobacco, wine. | 


So rapidly and strongly had the friend- 
ship between her and Lady Janet grown, 
indeed, that Eva spent a great of her time 
at the Court, and, as her father said—but 
by no means complainingly—it might be 
said that she nearly lived there, 

On this particular moroing she came 
into the room singing softly, her band tull 
of dowers, a fox-terrier frisking round the 
dainty, but serviceable white dress, which 
he knew he must not touch with his pawa, 
youth, “the delight of living,’’ radiating 
from her, as liglit and beat radiate from 
the sun. 

Hier father, from bis seat at the table, 
looked up at her with a smile which for 
all his admiration in, and pride of her, 
was faintly cynical. He was beautifully 
dressed. Some men wear clothes, some 
men's clothes wear them, Francis Wins- 
dale wore his. Hia bair was arranged to 
perfection, 80 that no one—not even Eva— 
suspected its thinness; his small mous- 
tache was carefully twisted and waxed at 
the ends, his bands were as white and 
sinall as a woman’s; and his complexion— 
was there or was there not a soupcon of 
powder and rougé?--would have 
credit to a belle ip her first season, 

Ile wore #® velvet morning-jacket of 
dark ruby, above which the diamoud claw 
of his ecarf-pin sbone like «a sr ake’s eyes, 
and against which the white of his collar 
and wristbands gleamied like snow, 

‘Jood morning, Eva!’ 

‘“Gjo0d morning, father!’ She never 
called him ‘‘papa.’’ “Have | kept you 
waiting? lam sosorry, butthe flowers 
were 80 beautiful with the dew glistening 
on them, that I stopped to pick some, Tat 
mé put them in a glass on the tabie, and 
then | will give you your chocolate,” 

“Don’t burry,’’ he said 
witha glance at the silver chocolateer, 
notwithstanding. “ITad yeu not 
ring for Soames, and let him do it pro- 
perly ?” 

Soames was the butler, 
only indoor maie servant, 
Winsdale was nota rich man, 

Eva laughed, and raised her brows 
they were dark, like ber hair, aud beauti- 
fully pencilled—with the little gesture 
that was deliciously piquant, and whieh 


footinan, and 
for Francis 


she had doubtless unconsciously learned 
of French schoolfellows, 
‘Soames! Oh, no! Soames would say 
‘Yes, miss,’ like a piece of wood that 
had been taught to speak, and atick them 
into a vase from the sidéboard, with all 
the wrong colors together There, it is 
done! Aréthey not brautiful 7?" and she 
ate it wit her # i and on her hip 
eye 
rie are A 4 ce 


done | 


politely, but | 


better | 


Bric-a- Brac. 


Sree. —The method 
hardest steel, such as sewords, da -zera and 
knives, with gold and allver was a *eecret 
egos ago in Damasiens, It 
secret still, known only to afew Syrian 
artisans and thetr appronticos, 

Tuk OLpRst BRook.—Max Muller tnsists 
| that the oldest book In the world ia “The 
Rig Veda,’ which wasin existences, com- 
plete as we have it now, | 500 yeara before 
Christ, and not the so calied ‘Rook of the 
Dead,"”’ from Egypt, consisting of dis- 
Jointed fragments, collected from many 
sources, the earliost of which may porsni- 
bly be dated as early as 6000 BO, 

OnkK-HAND Watouks —The first Eny- 
lish watches had weights, and were used 
as pocket clocks, They had only one 
hand, and required to be wound up twice 
aday. ‘Tho dials wore of silver ana brass, 
while the cases were unglazed, but opened 
atthe back an! front, and wore four or 
tive inche« In diameter.- about the size of « 
common desert plate. 

THK Desert.-—The notion that the 
Sahara is altogether a barren and worth- 
less waste ja wide of the truth, In Isv 
there were ¥ 000 000 sheep in the Algerian 
Sahara alone, besides 2 000,000 goats and 
260,000 camels, On the oases there arn 
1,500,000 date palms, producing dates 
worth $3,000 000 a year. So even the desert 
is worth keeping under contral, 


of tuleving the 


proce aN ina 


THK STRANGER'S SHKAF,—A touching 
old rural custom still prevails in the west- 
érn parts of France during the harvest 
season. On the edgeof a field bordering 
the highway asheat of grain, to which all 
the peasants of the village contribute, is 
left standing. It is called the ‘stranger's 
sheal,”’ as itis the property of the first 
homeless wayfarer whomaycare to carry 
it away and profit by its price, 

SMELLING Our Crimk.—In Zululand the 
prectico is still followed among the na- 
tives of “smelling ou'’’ crime by the ald 
of the medicine men. Twelve Zulus have 
lately been wontenced to death in this 
manner, When the chief ia ailing, or cat- 
tie are sick, Or any unexplained misfor- 
tune overtakes the kraa!, the inhabitants 
are madeto seat themselves ina groat 
circle, and the sorcerers of the tribe, after 
the performance of certain hideous rites, 
discover the one who, by means of charma 
or the practice of black magic, has brought 
the evil upon them. The person #» found 
is touched with a wand, and the touch is 
equivalent to a sentence of death, In this 
cate the rourderera s:nelled out are al- 
leged to bave put their victim te death by 
means of slow poison, 

THK KUSUAN Prikst’s Wire —There is 
cortainly one happy woman in Kussia— 
the priest’s wife; and it is a common mode 


of cxpression to say, ‘As happy as a 
priest's wife.’ The roaron why she ta 
happy ia# because her husband's position 


depends upen ber. If s#)e ies, he is de 
powed, and mere layman, and 
his property is taken away from him and 
distributed, half to hia chiliren and balf 
to the This dreadful con- 
| tingency inakes the Russian priest careful 
| to gota healthy wife, ifhe can, and makes 
him take extraordinary good care of her 
after he bas secure! ber, He waits upon 
her inthe abject way. She must 
never wet her ani she is petted 
and putin bot blankets if she has eo much 
ax acoldin herhead, I[t 14 ths greatest 
possible good fortune for a girl to marry a 
infinitely better than to be the wife 
| of a noble 





becomes «@ 


Government, 


most 


facet wet 


priest 


ELEPHANTS IN CeYtar The Reverend 
Mr. Collins, a vaturalist twenty-five years 
in Ceylon, says that elephants 
live about 150 yoara and ‘come of 
forty. There are three sizes of 
the same berda, and, when they 
ere vouny, the sizostuat they will attain 

is pretty nearly known by the number of 

their toe#, Thoso which grow to be of the 
| largest 8179 have toe4s—five on 
each of the two fore feet, and four on each 
of the hind ones. Those which grow toa 
medium #17° have seventeen toos—five on 
each of the fore feet, and four on one hind 
footand three on the other. Tho least size 
of elephant has sixteen toes—five on 6ach 
fore foot, No 
fewor number 
rules his 
iron hook, with 
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LEND A HELPING HAND, 


mY? ¥ 
Prosperity will bring of friends 
As tiick as bere! May 
Rut weheald advereity 
ifs won they * scare] away 
Beyon the Summer friend«, ye re t 
A; wor and helpless band — 
Not one among you yet was known 
To jeund « hei pling band 
The genial shower of generous rain 


Will lay a cloud of duat 


Rot grudging ald provokes eontempt 
And lonve bebiined Glatrust 

A iittio helps worth more than ail 
The pity int and 


Then let's resolve, whey Sorrow cal) 
To lend a helping band 


LOVED AND LOST. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “PRENKIVEL,”’ “OLLYE 


VAROOK,’’ ETO., BIO, 


CHAPTER XLII—CCONTINURD ) 


tHE was adored not only by ber hus 
\ band, who workehipped her to an 6x 
\ tent that Lady Grandison declared t 
be ridiculous, but by all 
most ofall by the Rainford poopie. 


ber friends, and 


It was to her they camein all thetr triats 


and sorrows, pleasures and joys, fully as 


sured ashe would share them, lee@ening the 
firet and increasing the latter 

They were fond of Bernard, and looked 
up to hin asthe next afier Sir Terence: 
but it was to the mistress’? as they loved 
to call Nance, that they offered their pre 


foundest devotion 

The tinie was early summer, and, thoug! 
the candles were 
setting gun 
the open window 
room, causing the rleh pis 
tlan giaew, and tbe 
giitter with a ruby glow, 

The dessert stage bad 
vants had left the a mo 
ment the laughter, which tad made a run: 


lit, the rod light of the 
glow through 


magnificent 


cast acrinieact 

upon the 
‘andthe Vene 
indies’ Glamonds, te 


arrived; the ser- 


room, and for 


ning saeoompaniment to the meal, bad 
ceased. 
It wasoneof thoes pauses which are 


never awkward when thoy oecurton party 


of friends who are really friends and inti 
mate enough to refrain from talking for 
mere talking’s sake, 

Bir Terence joant back in bia ebair, and 


looked around with a smile of 
and content in bis Htenance, 
his eyes resting alias t Upon Neace with a 
loving tendernews, 

Another pair 
her also—thore of Lord St 
a frequent visitor at the Pali; « 


HAP pines 


cheertal eet 


of eyes were Jooking at 


John Hie wane 


ne of thome 


Visitors whoee presence is ao fc quent, in- 
deed, as toearn for them the s oliiquet of 
“tame cat.’ Seareely a day passed but St 


John rode or walked over from Lisle Qourt 
There was always a place for lin at the 
table, and as offen as not he Milled it. 

He was the friend of both busband and 


wife, and both Bornard and Nance eon- 


sulted bim in almost evorything they did. 


Indeed, be wae more like a brother than a 
friend, and was never very far from 
Nance's wide. He rode with her to bounds 

for Nance was quite a famous horse 
woman now-—wsat by her sidein the per 
fect little platen drawn by & pair of as 
perfect ponies, which lad) been his wed 
ding present to ber, aid—wilh his slight 
limp—walked about the viilage with he: 
on her endless visits of charity. 

This evening Le sat looking at her 
dreamily, bis head resting on bis band, 
bis girlish fair fa wearing that loot 
which a chastened love—-clastened by 
self-sacrifice and purged of earthly pas 
siob— can alone bestow, 

He bad said to Bernard, that night be 
bad gone to his chambers to urge him t& 
return to Nanos, (hatall he wanted was t 
see her happy; and now that she was 


happy, he was content— simply conten 
while he was permitted tote 
and witness ber bappinerun, 
Such perfect, selfdenying 
old fashioned 


Lear ler 


love 
and cutoff date, if not im 
possible in these degenerate days: but Si 
Jobn had proved it more than py Bal ble, 
and had found in it a rare and 
ward 

“Gone | bleep, St. Jobn ? dl 


SOCCTUAS 


LES LID & re 


nard, pushing the claret Jug towar's Lim. 


St. Jobn started slightly and ed his 
Klasa. 

“Not atloep, only réau g he said 
with his gpentic sn 

“What wer :' 

John?’ as . 

N 
aiwaye wi x 

”~ “ * I 


“| was dreaming of the time when Ber- 
nard should be Prime Minister—or, at 
the very least, Minister of Agriculture, 
with a seat in the Cabinet,’’ he said. 

Berwar’ laughed, but Sir Terence nodded 
eagerly: the prospect of a fight—even of 
clon fight—wasa dear to bis Hibern- 
jan woul, 

“And why shouldn't he be?’ he de- 
manded, looking round with samiling de 
ance 

‘]'ve yotto get in firet,’’ said Bernard 
with asmile, “If Mr. Monster——" Mr. 
Munster was the sitting member for Rain- 
ford, who from age and gout was desirous 
of ‘Getting outof the blessed House,” as 
he called It. “If Munster resigne next 


an cif 


_ week, wo shall bave to do all we know to 
“if you ask ine, I sbould | 


secure tLe seat. 
way that the (hing isn't worth the trouble.” 

“Bsut we don't ask you,’ remarked Lord 
Lisle. “If we did, we know very well that 
you'd say it wasn’t worth thetrouble, The 
fact ix, my dear Bernard, you are too 
happy. Thoroughly happy men are al- 
ways doeperately lazy.” 

“l've always regarded you as a perfect 
type of human felicity,” retorted Bernard 
miyly. 

Thero was a general 
Linio 4 6x pense, 

“All right; take warning by my fright- 
ful ¢xamnple,” nersaid, “It's no use, my 
dear Bernard, you have got to stand tor 
the place, and we've got to get you in.” 

“And there will be no difficulty,” de- 
“Just leave 


laugh at Lord 


‘are t Sir Terence proudly, 


itteot ladies.”’ And he raised his glaes 
of port and bowed over it to the members 
of the fair sex present. “Leave it to the 
ladies, If you take my advice, my dear 
boy, you will let the countess, Lady 
| Dockitt and Christiag, and Lady Grandi- 
son —-if she will be so gracious—do all the 
work, ‘They've only to go round—” 
“And Kiss all the bathies,’’ put in Ber- 


nard. 
‘“begactly,’’ 
is! 


aid the earl, blandly. ‘That 
election, 
votea will 


6 oasiost way of winning an 


Take care of the babies and the 
take caro of themael ves ”’ 
All right,” 


I'ma not 


sali Bernard, “as long as 
expected to kiss ‘em. Kut ser- 
jously, iy good frionds, I can’t see why 
on arth -T should represent Rainford 
amongst the collective wisdorm of the land, 
I don't care to write M.P. after my name,”’ 

“My «ear Hernard,’ interrupted the 


countess, “we know you don’t; it's because 


woe want to write it there when we address 
our ietters to you, and because you ought 
todo your duty, England expects every 


tian -— 

“Todo his duty if he can’t get another 
man todoit for him,’’ finished Bernard, 
“No, don’t you think that | see through 


your little game, good paople. It’s a base 
and unworthy conspiracy to push a barm- 
lows and tnoftlensive man into Parliament 
that his wife nay have a pretext for keep- 
jong Up a big house in town, and giving in- 
nutiorable parties,’ 

ihe countess laughed, 

“Yes, be is too clever for ua!’ 
looking round. 

quite right, 


abe said, 

“You are right, Bernard 
We know the kind of life 
you and Christine would lead if we didn’t 
iif you up; you would be content to live 

nb here at the Hatl from year’s end to 
yeara end,” 

‘(Quite right; we should !” 

“Contented witha humdrum existence 
entby you in hunting, dinner giving 
and pauperising the people.” 

‘(Quite right; they are our notions of an 
ideal dear?” And he 'taugbed, 
wd nodded at Nance, 


life, ah, 


She similed at him without a word. 


“Just so,’ said the earl, “That being 
be case il becomes the duty of your 
frienda to stretch forth a band and save 


ou from your benighted —laziness,”’ 

“Sounds like bad language,’’ said Ber- 
uard, “What on earth does Christine want 
wilh a big bouse in town and a Member of 
Parliainent foc a husband ?”’ 

Nanos looked up and opened her lips, 
bul Lady Liste put her Anger upon them. 

‘No, my dear, you shan’t enoourage 
bina! My dear Bernard, it is your duty !” 

‘Duty be—blowed, aa St. Johu would 
say,’ retorted Bernard, 

“St. John never used such an expression 
ife.”’ said the countess, laughing. 
“Speak up for yourself, 8t. John.” 

St. Jobp emiled and shook his head; then 


in fie 


be lo ked round, and his eyes resting on 
the lovely face at the head of the table, he 
said, in a eoft voice 


‘The matter shouid rest with Christine.” 


“Oh, of course!’ remarked Bernard. 

“Kveryone knows thatthat wou d be your 
. i nummy word, l’m bad enough 

! aw “ Yraub1see ike a de- 

L possessing a friend wh 
ks every possidle and im pos- 
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sible occasion. Of course he'd say, ‘It 
reste with Christine.’ When does he 
may anything else, I should like to know? 
I pause for a reply!” 

“That’s bow be will talk and look in 
the House of Commons,” remarked Lady 
(irandison. 

St. Jobn continued after the laughter 
had subsi‘ed, speaking slowly and softly, 
as if he were addressing only one person, 
and whom else could it be but the beantl- 
ful woman at the head of the table, who 
sat looking at him with tender interest 
and consideration in ber lovely eyes! 

“Christine is very popular. She would 
be able to do a great deal for the cause and 
the party. Perbaps it’s ber duty.’”’ 

“I always thoughtit was a wife's duty 
to alt at home and look after ber husband 
and family,’ said Bernard with aflected 
sternness; “to sewon his shirt buttons, 
and fill his pipe, and—and eo or. 1 may 
be old-fashioned in my notions.”’ 

“Christine will know what ta beat to be 
done in the matter,”’ said St. Jobn. 

“You, after she has consulted a certain 
friend—to wit, St. Jobn Lisle!’’ retorted 
Bernard. ‘There, | see it’s useless to 
argue or stand upon my rights as a free 
man; I givein., But I warn you—mind I 
warn you in all seriousness, that if I don’t 
like it, if I find that my bomeis turned 
topsy turvey, and that my wife is so much 


engaged working for the ‘cause and the 
party’—the ‘cause and the party,’ by 
George !—I shail resign my seat and in- 


aist upon St. Joho standing for it!’ 

“Bravo!” cried Lady Grandison, while 
the men clapped and applauded. 

St. Jobn shook his nead and smiled, but 
before he could speak achild’s voice was 
heard on the terrace calliug to him, and a 
little girl ran into the roow, and, making 
straight for him, as if there wereno one 
elee present, put her arins round his peck. 


She was a beautiful little thing, with 
Nance’s violet eyes and Nance’s red-goid 
hair, but with that bright light-hearted ex- 
pression which belonged to Sir Terence 
and Bernard. 

‘Uncle Singen,’’ she sald in her clear 
treble—which Bornard and St. John never 
heard withoul being reminded of ber 
mother—''Uncle Singen, the leg has coms 
off my doil—the big doll you gave me, 
you know. Willi you piease come and put 
it on again ?”’ 

Bt. Join took herin bis arms, and rose 
at once and a8 a matter of course, 

**Yosa, Nance,’’ he said, !’ll come.’”’ 

“Here, l say, young party !’’ sald Ber- 
nard, ‘who told youto come in bere? 
And don’t you see anyone e!se than Uncle 
St. John ?”’ 

The child got down from St. John’s 
arms, and standing beside Lim made a 
chariningly grave courtesy io the rest of 
the company. 

“Run away, Nance,” said 
Nance gently. “Uncie St. 


the elderly 
Jobn bas not 


finished his wine. You must not worry 
him.” . 

She looked upat St. Jobn with childish 
seriousness, 


“Do 1 worry you ?’’ she asked, 

St. John took her on his knee. 

“Terribly, Nance!’ be said. ‘But now 
you are here you wight as well have some 
dessert, | think; the doll can waita few 
minutes; it isn’t in much pain, 1 hope 
W bat?” for she had put her arms round 
his neck, and whispered in his ear, 
‘Bring it outside, and give rome to litile 
Bernie? All right’’ 

He made a selection from the dessert 
dishes, until he bad piled up @ plate, gave 
it to her to carry, and went with her 
still in his arios, 

“Hil Stop! Don’t go, St. John !"’ oried 
Bernard, “And letthe young monkey 
walk; she can, you know, though you al- 
ways seem to think she can’t.” 

“LT like carrying hber,’’ said St. John, as 
he walked out with her. 


“IT tell you what it is, madam,” said Ber 
nard, addressing Nance: ‘the way in 
which you permit thoae children of yours 
to tyrannize over poor St. John is really 
and truly shamefa!.”’ 

“T know,” she said meekly; “but itisn’t 
altogether my fault. I do try and stop it, 
bat—but he encourages thew, 68 pecially 
Nance, If I interfere and try to keep hor 


out 


away from him, she cris4, and then he 
takes her part, and—and it is worse than 
ever! Whatcan |do?’ And she looked 


round piteously. 
Lady Lisle laughed. 


“St. John will have bis revenge. He'll 
spoll ber for you.” 
“Spoil her! éd Lady Dockitt, w 
da ted rT the { lie 
| is the ew I 
I t 
world! Why, even. w, didn’t you 
hear her suggesting that the y should take 





ee 


. a 
out the frait to share with little Bernie? 
Spoil her !’’ 

Bernard laughed. 

“Den’t you think you'd better leave ys 
to sinoke our cigars in peace, my dear? 
he said to Naaoce. “I know, from bitter 
experience, that there will be no other 
topic of conversation but the angelic qual; 
ties of ‘the dear cbildren.’ ”’ 

The ladies went into the drawing-room 
and the men lit up the weed—a!) except 
St. John, who did not return, though Ber. 
nard went to the window and shouted fo, 
him, receiving only an “All right, Bervard, 
don’t walt for me,’’ in response, 

He was notin thé drawing-room when 
the gentiemen went to join the ladies bai. 
an-hour afterwards, and Nance remorse. 
fully went out to search for him and bring 
bim in. 

Bernard followed her on to the terrace, 
and they stood side by side looking at the 
sunset, which was dying the trees in the 
park a deep crimson, and setting the wip. 
dows of the old house aflame. 

“Nance!” he whispered, drawing her 
arm within his. ‘Are you happy, Nance?” 

She did not reply for a moment, but aj. 
lowed ber head to sink on bis shoulder, 
and put her lips to hie cheek. 

There was silence for a moment—s gil. 
ence broken by the sound of the piano in 
the drawing room, anc the voices of the 
two children on the lawn below the terrace. 
then she said in a low voice— 

‘‘] had a let‘er this morning, Bernard,” 

‘From Felicia?” he said gravely. 

“Yes, So beautiful a letter! It made 
mecry. And yet she writes as one whois 
not unbappy. It is so full of peace and— 
and gentieness. I would show it to yon, 
Bernard, but—but she asked me no: to do 
80; #he said that it was meant for me alone, 
But I think | may tell you something of 
it.’” 

“Where is she now?’ he asked, very 
quietly. 

“In Spain, The cholera has broken out 
there, and sbe has gone out with a bandof 
nurses, There are ten of them, but she 
says that there is work enough for twice 

the number, They get scarcely any rest, 
and the scenes amidst which they work 
ure too terrible for description.” 

‘Poor woman !’’ he murmured. 

‘“‘No,’’ said Nance, with a woman's true 
insight. “One must not pity ber Bernard; 
one cannot, after reading her Jetter, Bhe 
says that the work, the ard life, the 
sosnes of misery and suff. ‘ing, are the 
only things that helpto mak life bearable; 
that they help her, if not to sorget the past, 
to keep from dwelling on it.” 

» Whats wonderfu!, marvellous change,” 
be said mutingly. ‘Fancy Felicia De 
mere! # hospital nurae, risking ber life 
amidst cholera aud fever, working without 
hope of reward or fame for people who, 
perhaps, don’t even thank her! Felicia 
Damerel, the professional beauty !’”’ 

“Yes, it is wondertul,” said Nance, 
gently, “and yet it does not seem so sul- 
prising tome. i sawtbe change coming 
over ber as he disd. I saw her face when 
he said that it was an accident——” 

She broke cf! witb a shudder, and stole 
a little nearer to her husband. 

“Yes, Poor Sioyle! He might have ez- 
acted a terrible revenge.”’ 

“It was his forgiveness that touched ber 
and wrought ibe change in her. Poor 
woman!” And her eyes filled with tears. 

“Do you think she would come back— 
come to England?” said Bernard. 

Nance shook her head. 

‘‘No? She might if—you asked her!” 

“I have asked ber,’’ she replied, simply: 

He stocpeu and kissed her. 

“That's like my Nance,” hesaid, proudly 
and fondly. 

She raised her eyes, still glistening, with 
almost childlike surprise. 

“Why should I not? Do you think—de 
you think that I could not forget, or—o 
that’—her voice was almost inaudibie— 
‘that I was afraid to do so?’’ 

“No, no ! he said, burried'y. 
secret is safe with her, I know—ss!e @s if 
it were buried.’’ 

“That is what she said in her frat -ett6l 
said Nance, with downcast eyes, ior asad 
tightening on bis arm. “All the past is 
dead to ner, quite dead. Nothing would 


“Our 


induce ber to come back to be rew inded of 
that dreadful time. She says that it 
only when she is watching beside some 
some poor wretch struggling for Life, OF 
sinking into death, that she does not nest 

his face 


the sound of a pisto! shot, and 86é 
[am 


as ho lay at her feet. Poor womal 7 
writing to her tonight, Bernard. >48* © 
—shall 1 give her any tmnessage ! P 
He was silent foram . “i 

16 answer ? 
” LS 


Though he did not know, sbe 
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man’s quicker instinct and finer delicacy 
knew. 

ee say,” she said, almost solemnly, 

ogbat you, too, forget everything except- 

ing tbat sbe once loved——” 

“My Nance, my sweet, good Nance !’’ he 
said, as abe StOpped. 

And be kissed her. 

“Hush,” she said, after a moment, 
uisten!’ The voices of the children 
came nearer, littke Nance’s clear treble 
jast below therm. 

wyou are very fond of little girls, Uncle 
g. John?” she was saying. 

“Very, Nance,” he replied, and it was 
grident that b@ was carrying her in his 


rme agail. 
y There was 4 pause, then she said— 


“Uncle St. Jobn, you’ve never been 
married, have you?” 

“Not that I'm aware of, Nance.”’ 

wWhy not?’ she asked gravely. 

He was silent a moment, Nance’s hand 
stole down to Bernard’s and clasped it, 

“Well, you 8e6,’’ said St, John hesitat- 
ingly, “one doesn’t slways see the lady 
one would ifke to marry, Nance,” 

“Whata pity! And there seems to be so 
many nice ladies. And 1 should think 
anyone would like to marry you, Uncle 
st Jobn, you are so clever, you see,”’ 

“Am1l? As how, Nance?’ 

“Ob, in ever 80 nany things. I don’t 
know anybody who can make @ rabbit on 
the wall balfs0 well a8 you can; and you 
can do conjuring tricks so nicely; and see 
bow you meuded dolly’s leg, Uncie St 
John?” 

“Well, Nance ?” 

“Do you know, now I come to think of 
i, 1] should like to marry you, if you 
don’t mind.”’ 

“Really ? 
Nance.” 

“jeit? I’m glad you think I’m nice, 
But you don’t mind, do you? Or do you 
think 1’m too little ?’ 

“Well, now you mention it—mind, you 
mentioned it, Nance, not I[—you are little, 
aren't you?’ 

“Yes, | suppose Il am,” she said thought- 
fully, regretfully; **but,’’ brightening up, 
“Tam growing, you know; I’m growing 
fast, Lady Dockitt says so. I shall be 
quite a big girl presently, as big as mam- 
wa Do you think’’—she drew herseif up 
and looked into his face eagerly—“‘do you 
think youd wait for me? If you don’t 
mind waiting, lm sure I shall go on lov- 
ing you. Oualy think! when I’m a big girl 
Isball love you even more than I do now, 
shan’t 1? Because, you see, there’ll be 
more of ine to love you with. Do wait for 
me, will you sh 

Bernard and Nance looked over the rail- 
ing cautiously and saw him kiss her—saw 
thechiid’s face sinz on his shoulder and | 
nestlé agsinst his face, as she sighed con- | 
tentediy when he said in bis gentle voice. 

“Ali right, Nanoe; 1’li wait for you.”’ 

“Let us go in,”’ whispered Nance—our | 
Nance—and the tears ran down her face 
even es ahe smiled, 

[THE END } 


That’a very nice of you, 
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A Passing Shadow. 


AUDE THORNTON, with ten thou- 
\ wand a year aud a spiendid estate in 
4 Wa4iwickshire, was far more miser- 
sie that du.i October day, because it was 
Tuning, than Carroll, the meek compan- 
iol, WhO Was trying to please her petulant 
istrees by an account of the vivid inter- 
fat Of soins new book. 

‘Itscf no use, Car. To rain like this— 
day, io, when Lawrence promised to 
Coméove: frou Kingston!’ 

“You wit forget the rain, if you will 
°L.y let iis read you the first chapter; it’s 
*wendid, Miss Maude,’ persisted Carroll, 
Opening tie brown volume, 


Miss Theruton stopped her with a gest- 
ure, 
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“Sing for my cloak and shoes, Car; I 








Maude was engaged to be married to ber 


| cousin, a dashing young officer, whose 


regiment was then stationed at Kingston. 
She was very proud of him, and loved 
him all the better for his poverty; for hers 
wasanature that felt almost too keenly 
the Joy of giving. 

Lawrence was well pleased of course to 
have the love of the heiress and to excite 
the envy of all the other fellows who 
didn’t see ‘what Maude Thornton liked in 
her yellow-haired cousin.” 

Maude had rebelled fiercely at his man- 
ner lately. It was too courteous, too re- 
served for a devoted lover, she inwardly 
decided; and it was this perhaps that upon 
that wet day made her so discontented 
amid all the splendor of the Thornton 
drawing-room. 

After a few sharp werds Maude obtained 
cloak and shoes, and went out into the 
rain. Jt was coming down more fiercely 
than ever on thedank leaves and the soft 
gravel; but she hastened onward bravely 
enough, down the path and across the 
bridge, striking away from the main 
avenue to save time. 

Parting Thornton grounds from the Reo- 
tory garden was a high thick fence of 
laurel, which ran for a few hundred yards 
In almost a straight line. A new thought 
struck Maude’s wayward mind as she 
reached the fence; she would go and see 
Polly, the Rector's little daugbter, whom 
Maude patronized very gracefully. 

As she stood for a moment by the fence, 


undecided, a low voice, tremulous witb | 


pain, reached her from the other side, 

‘Poor little Polly! It is cruel that fate 
shou'd part two such loving hearts,” 

It was Lawrence Gary whospoke. Then 
camé Polly’s soft response— 

“Never mind. Heaven will help us, 
Captain Gary.”’ 

‘*May it help you to be patient, dear !’’ 

Maude heard no more; she hastened 
away, like a guilty thing, back across the 
bridge, her breath coming in short gasps, 
the fever flush of pain ou her cheeks. 

Carroll met ber in the bali, mildly re- 
proachful. 

* You’ll fall into a consumption and die, 
Miss Maude, and then what will Captain 
Gary do? I'd sooner have a tame elephant 
to keep in health.”’ 

Miss ‘Thornton threw off her cloak witha 
little bitter laugh. 

‘‘Don’t be cross, Car. I wasa great fool 
to go out, I know. I'll go and dress for 
dinner, and you cau read that book, if you 
like, dear.’’ 

She bastened upstairs to her room, and 
rang for her maid. 

“] will wear toy new dress to-night, 
Mary;and do my hair in coils, please,’’ 

Maude looked queenly when she came 
into the drawing room; she was dressed in 
black velvet, with syuarecut before 
bodica, and rich lace drooping over her 
pretty white arms. 

‘You look like a picture, Miss Maude,”’ 
exciaimed Carroll, admiringly. 

Mande smiled, and seated herself by the 
hearth, the firelight playing on her proud, 
queenly face, and on her luxuriant hair. 
She sat there, silent and thoughtful, play- 
ing with a pictured fire-acreen, each move- 
ment of her white hand causing the rings 
on ber fingers to flash brightly. 

“Captain Gary!’’ cried Carroll, at the 
sound of wheels on the drive. 

Maude’s color rose a little higher, but 
she did not speak, not even when Carroll 
said sumetbing about a book and left the 
room. 

He came in unannounced—a man of 
twenty-five, yellow-naired, handsome—a 
man any wornman with unclaimed heart 
might have loved. 

Maude heid out her hand, witb a jaugh. 

“[ didn’t expect you tonight, Law- 
rence.”’ 

He took it gravely, but did not attempt 
to kiss her. There was something in her 
proud face which checked him. 

“What a dreary day—ian’tit?’ shesaid, 
in her softest tones, clasping her hands to- 
gether lest be should see them trembie, 


*© going down to the lodge to see nursie.”” and looking at him, her white lids droop- 


‘ ‘ 
Miss "au je!’ 


Miss Mauue had turned tothe window, 


as ha i peluously tapping ine pane. 
; siias young, witha proud tirein 
Ser face a: shining througo her dark 
366 Which was more bewitching than her 
veauiy, ‘eiaend slight, Maude had in- 
“riled & rare grace of movement from her 
eens batmolher twenty-four years 
neo ba arriegd (he old Squire for his 
; wore 1dad6ad now y Rg 
- Kray nes r 

M ® was eir 


y atemporary arrangement; 


ing a littie. 

How beautiful she was! Tha soldier's 
face flushed a little with prideas be looked 
at this queenly giri—Lis promised wife, 

“It is rather damp, my darling,” he re- 
turned, gaily. 

She played witb the rings on her fingers, 
loosening ove, a bright cluster of dia 
monde, and half drawing it off 

sold house is dreadfully dul I 


\ter serabie here—utie:ly miser 


3 4 
) proualy 
‘Don't you think it must be dull, with 
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two old women for my companions?” 

He bent over her eagerly. 

‘It must be dull, dear, I know. Don't 
spend the winter here, Let it form our 
honeymoon, passing in sunny Italy, ny 
darling.” 

Her proud lips quivered with pain; but 
she laughed lightly. 

‘“Teball not spend the winter here. I 
am going abroad—to Paris; I have friends 
there, and shall see a little of the world. I 
do not know my own heart, Lawrenoe,”’ 

Lawrence bit his lip with annoyance. 

“IT hardly understand you; you are ina 
strange mood to-night.’’ 

She went on recklessly, twisting that 
bright betrothal ring. 

“It was hardly fair to claim my promise 
80 soon, Lawrence—I ain fettered before | 
bave known anything of the world’s real 
lite. They may be golden chainato you; 
to me they are simply galiing.”’ 

The insulting words stung him to the 
quick. 

“Fetters do you call your words of 
promise? I have no wish tochain you, 
Maude-—-Miss Thornton, if you will,’’ he 
returned, hotly. 

She rose up, playing carelessly with her 
rings. 

“They are fetters—easily broken, though 
when no love binis the links together. 





| 


There—take back your ring.’’ 

She slipped it off and held it out, langh- 
ing the while. Heclasped her wrist and 
the ring dropped between them. 

‘What do you mean? Are you playing 
with me? It bas gone too far for a joke,” 

‘Loose my arm, Captain Gary—you hurt 


| me. I tell you my promise has become a 


galling chain. I like you, you know, but 
not well enough to give up better chances 
in life, I am handsome—I have ten thou- 


| ganda year. A captrin ina marching re- 


giment is not a good parti.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, slop!’ he ex- 
claimed, hoarsely. ‘‘I won't reproach you, 
Maude—! am glad you have droppe! your 
mask. You are not worthy of an honest 
man's love! I will crueh mineéas I crush 
this bauble !’’ He stamped upon the glit- 
tering diamonds with his heel as hespoke, 

“Forshame! Yoa have spoiled a ring 
worth the Rector’s yearly income!” she 


| exclaimed, lightly. 


But be heeded not the words In his an- 


| gry palin. Hecaught the girl’s hands in 
| his with nogentie clasp, and looked stern- 








ly in her face. 

“Heaven help and pity you, Maude! 
The triumphs you covet, the rank you may 
gain, will turn to ashes at your touch. I 
know you love me, Nay, let your eyes 
droop; I know their secret—you have tet 
me read It often enough. And now I fay 
Heaven forgive you for the words you 
have spoken this night and for the soleinn 
promise you have lightly broken !’ 

Ho wrung his hands and strode out of 
the room, his beating flercely with pain 
and anger. 

With a low heart broken cry Maude 
dropped upon her knees, and covered her 
face from the light. 

Miss Carroll, coming in, found her sob- 
bing wildly. The companion knelt down, 
and put her bands tenderly round her. 

“Miss Maude, dear Miss Maude, what Ja 
the matter? Where is Captain Gary ?’’ 

Maude put up ber hands with a pas 
sionate gesture, 

‘He is gone, Car. He will never come 
back any mors, He doean’t loveme Car.” 

“Not love you !” echoed Carroll, in high 
disdain. 

“He doesn’t—he seeks my money 
And Maude sobbed out the whole wretched 
story—the whisperéd words behind the 


"? 


laure! fence, and her own bard words to 
Lawrence. 

“Didn’t you tell bim what you had 
heard ?”’ 

“Tell him?’ questioned Maude, her face 
flushing botly. ‘‘No, indeed!’ 

“Then you ought to have done so, iss 
Maude. Many a heart bas been broken by 
keeping back something that might have 
cleared up all trouble. Listen, Miss Maude 
dear. J am nearly forty, and my hair is 
gray; but twenty years ago, there wasn'ta 
brighter face ora lighter heert than mine 
in all the village. I was engaved toa 
young doctor, and we loved each other 
dearly. I was # clergymen’s daughter, 
you know, and we lived in the rectory, for 


the living wasin thé bands of some cans 
and my father was curate in charge 
Maude moved her head npatient 
What were the loves of sorrow f 6K 
people to ber her seupre grie 
Miee Carr we 7 


W « we were 
na we Dada ar inige g 





M6 tii 
jong troubled. Hes had K n . “ 
tothe town, and couldn't join usat the 


treub Via 6. Charl 


5 


pientc, I was very sorry, but did not 
think much of it till Lizzie Towell, one of 
my friends, told méa long story of some 
young lady Jobn went to see-—some 
beauty of the neighboring town, Jeal- 
ousy is'@ strange thing, Miss Maude, It 
makes one think the worst of our dearest 
and best. I accused him bitterly. He was 
proud at first, and angry; but then he 
begged me totell him all, I wouldn’t, 
and wo parted in anger—in anger, Miss 
Maude—and | never saw him again till I 
looked on his dear dead face. He was 
stricken ty a fover, and died, 

Miss Carroll's voice dropped. Over the 
dreary pain of twenty yeara the flood of 
palo was surging again. 

“Poor, dear old Car!’ Maude exclaimed, 
arousing berself. “I am so sorry.” 

“Heaven's will be done, Miss Maude; 
but it’s of nouse to mistake our foolish 
pride for the Almighty’s will, dear. | wish 
—I wish you had told Captain Gary.” 

Maude rose up, shaking out the folds of 
her dress with an impatient sigh. 

“Go and have your dinner, dear, and 
send meacup of tea—nothing else,”’ 

Mias Carioll kissed the beautiful hetr- 
oss, ADd went briskly away. It was still 
ra‘ning, but the wind had gone down, and 
thick mists shadowed the meadows round 
the Rectory. 

Miss Carroll walkec quickly up the gar- 
den path and pulled the bell, half hidden 
amoung the ivy leaves, She was a welcome 
Visitor at the Rectory, and the servant 
ushered Leratonce intothe parlor, The 
lamp was burning low, and Pol!y’s plano 
was shut. Polly herself, with a little con- 
asclous color, came forward to recelve Mias 
Carroll, She had been standing by the 
Arepiace talking to Lawrence Gary. 

‘Give me your cloak; itis wet.’ She 
took hold of it, and carried it out of the 
rool, 

The little companion hesitated a moment 
Sie was terribly afvaid of this grand, tall 
soldier, But love conquered fear, She 
went up to bio, ber face flushing and ber 
voice trembitng, butstrong in her purpose, 

“Caplain Gary, Misa Maude is breaking 
her veart about you. She thinks you love 


Polly. She heard you say something this 
afternoon,” 
“Thank ileaven!” he exclaimed, as 


Polly caine back, sayipg— 

“Sit down, Miss Carroll; mamma will be 
down ina inoinent, Captain Gary's horse 
bocaume ‘ano while dsiving from the Hall, 
aid ho ia poing to stay here to-night.” 

‘Yer no -thatis, «xclaimed the young 
ofiicer, oxcitotly, “lam going back to the 
Ifali—I bave lorgolten something.”’ 

Ifo left the room, and Polly turned up 
tie lauip, sod s#t down lo her neediowork, 
Polly's oyes were red, 

“You have been crying,’ said Miss Car- 
roi}. 

“Yes, lhave,’’ the girl admitted, frankly; 
“Jam vory miserable, Chariie is in Cap- 
tain Gary s regiment, and they are ordered 
abroad to india, Captain Gary was very 
kind, ile came to tell me to-day, as Char- 
iio couldu’t leave, 

“bul who i Charlie? I have never 
heard of pim,”’ 

‘ile isa Lieutenant Villson, and I am en- 


vaged to bin,’ said Polly, with a little 


Jiyuily. 

“Ah, | nderstand, Poor little girl! 
nia iM & long way olf—Captain Gary 
won ts 

“No, | #uppose not,’ sald Polly, witha 
suilie thal proved Captain Gary had kept 
hile © pulise 


Maude bal drunk her tea, and was moo- 
lily Walebing the glowing embers, her 
tears failing unchecked, when the door 
Wat pusLed Open by an eager band, and 
Lawrences (sary entere| again. He was 
very close to her before he spoke, 

“Maude, Con’t let us be foolish children 
sri guaresi for notauingz,’ 

“i thought you were at Kingston Cap- 
ain ‘sary.’ 
aN ' 49 boca o6 lame, and | bad 
petop at the Rectory. Polly is in ead 
Tillson, her be 
4band, goto /ndia next month 


Ss regineut bas rece. ved orders; and I 
pred to tell her tuist afternoon, i had 
- ) you of Our going to India, 
( ! wren ‘ you are not going fd 

snd forg. ve, | was mad with pain 


8 wy | that made 


i4 OnLy A Passing Shadow. 
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lw rete or nome on the aoft, eiilfting <a 1 
Per towve bud writhe it within my theart 
1! coming tide with tte incemannt food 
lear toed o'er the letters, leaving level aand 
Mutua the ouy ded foams crept slowly tuck 
lute the seething waver, It bare hate, 
And mingled it for cover with the surye 


The billows murmur it along Ghee sion 

The wild waves echo tt tn every trent 

Phe tem post shrieks It ‘neath the midnight 
why, . 

Woistle ealous mermaids wonder whence it 


come 
And seenmewe ae they «port upon the waves, 
Hlenr tt, and oa their mates by that sweet 
Tenatnie 


And | forever hear withtn my heart 
The mormurot ter namie borne frou Che eon 


— i ee 


Under the Yellow Flag 








talk—If you're not too buay.” 

The man to who this remark was 
addressed brought down his feet from the 
otace table, sat up, and welcomei the 
new comer with agrip of the hand 

‘Sit down, old fellow; glad to see you, 
You'll satay to Uffin? Khan Ali, pegs 
jan,”’ 

Wilton, of the Telegraph Department, 
did as he was told. Betlled himself ina 


| «. aro you? Came round to have & 


long chair, placed his topes on the ground, 
and accepted the proffered cheroo! 

‘“Cametn on business; something to de, 
you know, Can't stand the ‘ong, long 
day.’ Bad enough in India, but ita» 
thousand times worse here, Git any ice? 

“Sorry the new machin ‘# #iminshed 
Theee native fellows dont understand 
working iL Goolzad has promised to get 
another up from Bombay if we will euar 
antes to take a certain amount.” 

“You can put me down for any quar lity 
you iike Life may be werth living in 
some latitudes, but it certainly den't in 
Versia without tee." 

Here s tall native appeared, bearing 
nectar ju the shapo of whisky and soda, 
and fora time silence obtained, 

Topics oof conversation were few in 
Hushire, With the thermometer one hun- 
died in the shade damp Least any oxer 
cise of the brains is a weariness to the 
flexi. Besides, until the next mall ar 
rived, every item of news had been worn 
threadbare, 

Pelron, of Metz and Company's, piaced 
his tegson the table apain, and resermed 
his oceupation of staring at the rafters 

Presently Wilton remarked 

“My brother ts coming up next tom) 

Arrivals were rare, oO for the mecoment 


Pelron was interested, 

“In the Indian Telograph, isn'the?” he 
akked. “Whaton earth basi duced him 
to come here for the hot weather?” 

“You fe we've never been separated 
alleour lives We were atecihoo. teovether, 
and came out to Ine tatogether, and when 
1 ( transferred to this deparirnent, he 
kal he’dapply to be sent here too, tis 
appliention’ = just bean yranted, ao he'll 
be op here tomorrow lin awtolly glad 
to bave tim, tut he'll fied it rather a 


Chere froo Poona.’ 


‘People never know when they're well 
on { hated Our pince in) Fenchurch 
Rite! but I'd Kive a good desl now to 
beave aw litie Tandon fog and oud instead 
of all thie sand and glare,’ and Pelron 


thought regretfully of the Cay on which 
he consented, ino consideration of his 
wala y being trebled, to represent the firm 
of Metz and Company in the Persian 
(iulf, 

Another and lonper pause, and then 
Wilton enquired : 

“Had any news from Bussormau lately?’ 

“Absolutely none. Price of cott n going 
down, | believe.’ 

“lLseawin a Private miersage that eholern 
had broken out; pretty bad, too, but it 
basn’t heen ¢Miciwily reperted yot 

“Tat neans Quarantine, | Suppose; all 
Oues letters smelling of wome beastly 
fuligating stuff, and all the content of 


One's parcels ruined 


‘Hf they donly keep to it, though,” said 
Wiltop, whe had been out longer than 
Pelion and knew whal cholora meant: 

but there Persians evade a jUsrantine 
Opus 7) Lever come near Hushire 
le ! to mii ful ima at rnightin mative 

t ¢ hla { AM 
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“There's a good deal in that, but still 
the bravest pecple don't always escape,” 
said Wilton. 

No more was said, till a welcome di- 
version appeared in the shape of Khan 
Ail with an attendant satellile to prepare 
tiffin, 

Another weary bour was paseod away in 
abusing Persian cookery, and then the 
two separated Wilton to the telegraph 
offices, ive miles away where he was oD 
instrument duty all the evening, and Pel- 
ron to afternoon tea with Mrs. Seton, a 


pretty grasa widow, whose husband — 


braved the periisof the cerp in an Indian 
maring ship. Wilton the younger arrived 
next day by the meil steamer;and cholera, 
though it was not mentioncd in the paa- 


when the end of September came, the 
cbolera ceased. Althbougs a great num 
ber of natives bad died from it, no others 
had fallen victimea, 

The upper part of the telegraph bunga- 
low remained uninhabited; no one would 
live there. The rooms had been allotted 
to three young fellows from India, coun- 
try bred. They declined to inbabit the 
rooms, preferring the discomfort of chum- 


ming with their friends or thé expense of | 


® bungalow outside the buildings. Like 
the Frenchman, they did not believe in 
ghosts, but were borribly afraid of them. 

Young Brown's goods and chattels were 
sold by auction, the proceeds being just 


st Miclent to pay bis bili, Pilron bought 


gonger jist, came a day later on board a) 


native boat, in company with a crowd of 
ragyod and Gltby pilgrims. 

When it was firms!y established, the au- 
thorities ordered a rigid quarantine, on 
the principle of locking the stable door 
alter the steed has been stu.e6n. 

People who wert through that weary 
summer never forgot it. The heat was 
greater thav had been known within the 
memory of man, The yellow flag waved 
gloomily over the town, aud the natives 
died like sheep with the rot. 

hora while no Kuropeans in the station 


were attacked, but one morning the flag | 


balfimast high from the telegraph Mag- 
stall showed that a member of the com- 
miunily had died, it was Brown, a boy of 
seventeen, who had come out from the 
Manchester post office six months before, 
Too young and delicate to stand the 
climate, he had gone down before the first 
breath of sickness, and efter eight hours’ 
iinets had died, 

Brown's death was the first to break the 
litle co'erie who inhatdted the top rooms 
of the large telegraph bungalow, 


several of the things, amongst others a 
mirror, which he sent his servant to fetch 
away. The boy appeared in the evening 
carrying it, and in a siate of agitation and 
alarin, 

“Sabib,’’ he began, ‘I have seen a dread- 
fulsigit ‘inshallah’ I may see no more 





such. 1 went into the room of Brown | 


Sabib to fetch the mirror, It was nearly 


dark, but still enough light to make one’s 
way. The room also was empty. I reached 


the thing down and turned to go, when | 


behold there was a light, and I saw three) 


dead Salibs seated playing cards,” 


“Three dead Sahibs? What are you | 


raving about? Two only died. What 
fully is this ?’’ 

“Three dead Sabibs J bsheld, neverthe- 
less. The face of the third was the face of 
the burra Wilton Sahib, but by Allab it 


| was the face of a corpse,’”’ 


“Son of a burnt father, go and see no 


| more visious, aud if I hear this nousense 


Thero were four of them—the two Wil- | 


tons, Brown and Cooper—-who chuimmed 
together; three of ihese having known 
each other at home, Every evening they 
dined together in Brown's room, and 
wiled away the evening by playing cards 
and talking over prospects of promotion, 

So Brown coasod trou: belong, and the 
world weut on its way; but in afew days’ 
time the younger Wilton sickened, and, 
after somo days’ struggle between life and 
death, through which bis brother nursed 
him devotedly, be died. His old Goanese 
sorvaul, Pedro, who had been with him 
since he frst landed tn India, was terribly 
cutup by his young tunasters death. le 
wontabout shakiog his grizzied head, and 
lamenting that it had not pieéased the 


blessed Virgin to take bim instead of the | 


” 


“chota Wilton sabit 


Finally the poor old man bad recourse | 


lo the bottie to drown bis grief, and = by- 
and by succurmbed to a mixture of heat, 


! 


apoplexy and aleobo!}. 


Just at this time Cooper reesived bis | 

‘ | 

long expected leave, and sailed away down | 
the Gulf rejolomy that he had not left his | 


bones to bieach In a strange land. 


Wilton, siek of heart at his brother's 


death, left the desertead rooms and went to 


live in Pelron’s bungalow, about half way 
between the telegraph bulidings and town. 


The upper part of the placo was shut | 


up, but one night Douglass, one of the 
Clerks, golug aeross tothe cfitice on duty, 
noticed a lightin the upper etory., Won 
dering who it could be be went up the 
stairs, and lookiog into the room saw, Bo 
he asserts, three players seated round the 
card-table. Pwo of them te saw distiuctly, 
but the back of the third vas turned to- 
wards him. 

Frozen with borror he was unable to 
Atir, and Le saw the Wiltons’ Goanese boy 
appear looking as be did in life, carrying 
atray of refrestiments, Then he made a 
desperate effort, and, hurrying sway at 
the utinost speed, made straight ior Jones’ 
room, where he sank speechless into a 
chair, apd could only be revived after 
wany applications of another form of 
Spirits, : 

Douglas recounted what he had seen in 
atrict confidences to bis giestest chum. “J 
shouldn't like poor old Wilton to hear 
about it, you knmow,’’ be said; but in a 
very short lime the story was courmon 
property of the station. The superintend- 
cut professed absolute disbelief, and jet 
fall a remark that Douglas baa probably 
been diniug Which remark being duly 


repeated to Dougias hurt his feelings 


dee pis tie had never been more sober in 
his iife, be Geclared, aud he only boped 

t perinte nip eve eh 
Sig t ‘ “Mon ff hore 
A t i 

> = ue 4 

i es Lie w t “ y -é 
renee ls, re thee t ss 

z “w hie Ati 


repeated you sball have sticks,” 


self into a fever, and capable of seeing 
any ammount of visions,” 

“Haliucination or not, I saw it all dis 
tinctly. And that is not all; as I continueg 
looking I saw myself sitting on one of 
the chairs, but I was dead too, ang my 
eyes fixed iike the others. My time wii) 
come soon, Every night I lie awake I 
wonder when they will send for me.” 

“No wonder, man, you #2@ visions, and 
dream dreams if you lie awake. Sleep. 
lessness is encugh to account for every 
ghost under the sun. I'll give you sone 
stuff the doctor made up for m6 the other 
day, and I'll engage you don't get any 
summons from the lower fegionr,”’ 

Wilton obediently took the sleeping 
draught and consented to see the civil! aur. 
georn, who prescribed him a course of 
quinine and iron, The autumn KaVe place 
to winter, The cold weather, just cold 
enough to make a good fire enjoyable, 
with its brilliant sunshine gave every one 
a new lease of life. Two gunboats gta. 
tioned in the harbor did much towards ep. 
livening society, and cricket-ma ches and 
riding-parties were the order of the day, 
Wilton continued to put up with Pelron, 
but since that night nothing further wag 
said about bis vision 

Indeed, he appoired to have completely 
forgeiten it, and bad quite recovered his 
spirits and health. He never mentioned 


| his brother’s name, and dally expected to 
| have a year’s furlough granted, eagerly 


making his plans as to bow and where he 
should spend it. 
The rooms in the telegraph bungalow, 


| newly whitewashed and done up, were 


“Sabib, T obey; but what is written is | 


written.” 

“You look fagged, old fellow,’’ remarked 
Pelron to Wilton a few days later, as the 
two sat at dinner, ‘ (#et the doctor to give 
you a ‘pick-me-up’ of some sort. Thank 
the gods the heat is over at last.’’ 

Wilton certainly cid look fagged and ill. 
There was a scared, bunted look in his 
eyes, too, lite that of some trapped ani 
mal expecting its death-blow. 

“It’s not that,’”’ he said at last. ‘You'll 
only think me a fool if I tell you, but I 
shan’t see the year out.” 


given to a fresh batch of telegraphists im. 


| ported from home by the cable steamers, 


and the ghosts seemed effectually laid, 
At all events, nothing nore was heard or 
seen of them. 

One afternoon Pelron and Wilton, re 
turning from a long ride, were walking 


| their horses over the Maidan just outside 


‘Nonsense! Why, the heat’s over, and | 


so’s the cholera. Quarantine taken off too, 
and every one beginn'ng to live again.’’ 
“It isn’t because of the heat or the 


cholera either. I knew it would come. 
ever since poor Charlie died. We were) 
never séparated, you Know, and he won't | 


be happy without me, They want me to 
make up the rubber,’’ 

Pelron laid down his knife and fork and 
gave a whistle. 

“Old bey, you’re going off your head. 
For goodness sake, see the doctor at once.”’ 

“It's wll very well; you may laugh as 
inuch as you tike, Pelron’’—Pelron bad 


been never further from laughter in his | 


life—‘but there are ‘more thingsin heaven 
and earth,’ you know, It’sall very well 


for you to be # materialist and all that, | 


but some things you can’t explain away. 


You know that story that Douglas told?” 


“The impossible yarn spun by that 


| idiot! He was probably half seas over at 


the time.’’ 

“And thore isn’t a servant or native 
anywhere who will go into those rooms 
after dark,”’ 

‘Oh! if you've got to that, believing a 
native’s word, you’rein a bad way,” said 
Pelron, with undisguised scorn. 

“IT tell you it was long before Douglas 
or anybody else said anything about those 
rooms. And as for believing a pative’s 
word, why, I know them as well as you 
do. What I’m going to tell you is Gospel 
truth, or I’li affirm it, if that seems more 
solemn to you. It was just abouta week 
after poor Charlie's death, in the evening 
and dark, when sometiing—I don’t know 
what made ie walk past the vungalow 
1 didn’t want to, but I felt impelled to go 
Upetairs, and it was so dark I could bardiy 
feel my way. Anyhow, I groped along 
ill | reached Brown's room; | opened the 
‘chick’ doors and went in. It was still 
piteh dark, but all of a sudden a light 
seered to come in the middle of the room. 
1 don't know what caused ii, for there 
wasn'tany lamp. Poor Charlie and Brown 
were sitting at the table, just as we used 
to wil, and there were two empty chairs, 
and behind stood old Pedro with the 
giasses. It looked 60 real that J forgot all 


about the cbolera and stepped forward to 
lag@ a& Bana but Charlie said ‘Not wet! 
When the me omes : 

Db ' com we will send for 
you ‘ thers aw that his eyes we; 
fixed and - aw lropped just as ol 

vit be died 


‘Hallucinations! You had worked your- 


Bushire town. They were busily discus 
sing their prospects of success in the next 
day’s cricket ma’ch— Bushire versua The 
Navy. Wilton, a0 enthusiastic cricketer, 
was expounding his theory that no blue. 
jacket could ever be an expart bowler, 
when he suddeniy stopped his horse, and 
left his se.tence unfinished. 

Pelron, a pac? or two ahead, \ooked 
areund. 

“What's the matter ?’’ he asked. 

Wilton sitting motionless on his horse, 
gazed fixedly at the sea beyond the 
Maidan, and made no answer. 

Are you ill?’’ asked Pelron, 

“Did you see him ?’’ hé answered, in a 
lew voice, 

“See when?’ said Pelron, looking 
around. ‘What sre you talking about’ 
There’s nobody in sight.” 

They were in the centre of the Maidan 
not a soul was visible in that dreary ex- 
panse of sand, and there was no cover be 
hind which a dog could hide. 

“it’s come at latt,’’ inuttered Wilton to 
himself, and then aioud to his companion 
“It was Pedro who stopped me; he took 
bold of my horse’s” bridle and said, 
‘Salaam, Sahib.’ 

Pelron looked «st bim closely, but bé 
was still gazing far away into vacancy. 

“Come on,’’ be said. ‘We shall never 
reach Bushire at this rate,’’ 

No further words were spoken, and # 
s00n as the town was reached, Pelron 
went to the civil surgeon’s house, The 
doctor was out, so Pelron left a message 
asking him to come at his earliest con: 
venience to have a look at Wilton, whe 
war, he said, a bit “off color.’’ 

That night, soon after dinner, Wilt, 
who had been in the best of spirits, ane 
had apparently forgotten the incident 0B 
the Maidan, «aid he was tired, and would 
go to bed. 

“I want to be fit for the match to mor 
row. (Good night, old fellow.”’ 

An hour or 80 later the civil surge 
arrived, and after some talk and refrest- 
ment went to see Wilton, An 6xclam& 
tion a few secouds later brought Pelron t0 
the room, 

The bed had not been disturbed, and 
Wilton, fully dressed, was sitting in § 
chair. 

“I found him like this,’’ said the doctor 
“he must have been dead at least 4? 
hour.”"’ 

There was a post mortem, at which two 
doctors from the gunboats in harbor # 
sisted the civil surgeon. Being unable w 


find anv cause whatever for Wilton® 
Geath, they, after much disagreeme. 
wave it as their opinion that he had dle 

t disease 

Euglish coror ~ iry Ww pr 
4 \ have given it, “Die: by the ' aita 
{ God.” 


Possibly there are ‘more thing" 
heaven and 6arth than are dreamt 0 
Our latter-day science, 
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After Five Years. 


BY L. B, 








of twenty four, and, since her eigh- 

teenth birthday, when she had been 
to her first real ball, her bistory had not 
been unlike that of many girls. The first 
year after ehe had left school she bad 
thoroughly enjoyed; the dances, theatres, 
amusements of all sorts, bad fully come 
up to her expectations. Life had seemed 
to ber, despite her cccasional troubles, 
most enjoyable, and she thought there 
were many years yet to come, in which 
she should still be able to enjoy herself. 

Then the almost imperceptible change 
began ! at first the pleasure she felt in all 
she was doing was only enbanced; there 
seemed to be en undercurrent of gladness 
running through her life, which had not 
been there before. Even her ordinary 
daily walks seemed more exciting now 
there was the chance of meeting Captain 
Tremay no, and even if she did not, there 
was the pleasure of hurrying home, to 
tind bim having tea with her mother, as 
was so often the case. 
stopped pretending t»% herself that his 
coming or going made po difference to 
her, and she prided herself on the fact 
that she had for a friend one so much 
wiser and cleverer than herself, and so 
much older—nearly twelve years, as she 
said to herself, with a little sigh of satis- 
fied pride. 

It takes so little to flatter a young girl. 
A deferevce to her opinions and wishes, 
which in all her school lite she has never 
experienced; a little tenderness thrown 
into the manner, so different to the bonest, 
outspoken affection of parents or broth- 
ers, and the mischief is done. With Maud 
Vivian such treatment awakened in her 
all the vanity lying dormant in her na- 
ture, and an altogether natural wish to 
talk to the person whu made her feol 
superior to her ordinary self. 

And the man, Captain Tremayno, what 
of him—was he to biame? Perhaps not 
altogether. 
full of pure, innocent belief in the world’s 
goodness, is surely refreshing to a man 
tired of the hardening process, which has 
been going on in his soul for years. He 
did not realiza what his protecting kind 
ness might mean to a young girl, unac- 
customed to the manners of the world. 
At first he did not know the mischief he 
was doing, and when be thought he saw 
there was danger for both of them in their 


\ AUD VIVIAN had reached the age | 





After a while she | 


| that 


To meet a young, fresh girl, | 
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women, but that is an old story now, and | 
there is no reason why [ should repay ber thought, and she felt a feeling of shame, 


unfaithfulness by causing this child pain, 
such as | have suffered. If I could afford 
to marry, I might still get some true hap- 
piness out of wy life, though different in 
kind to that which I once thought, but I 
have no luck—ever——"" With a touch of 
passion in bis voice, ‘‘I had better not see 
her again, that is the only way.” 

So instead of the familiar form at tea- 
table to welcome Maud when she entered 


| the drawing-room, there was only her 


mother who said : 

‘Listen, I bave had a note from Captain 
Treimayne, he has to go out of town for a 
fortnight, but he will come and see us 
directly he returns,” 

A vague uneasiness tilled Maud’s mind, 
but as the fortnight slij ped away, she be- 
gan to feel cheerfully expectant again, 
and even when another we k had passed, 
and there had been two refusals to dinner, 
and a call when they were both out, she 
still made excuses for him in her own 
mind—it is so easy to make excuses for 


| those we care for most—and then the blow 


fell, 

A letter arrived one day to say he had 
been offered a five years’ staff appoint- 
ment in India, an:l was going to accept it, 
but he would come and say good-bye, in a 
week’s time, before he sailed. Oh, that 
wretched week, which seemed to Maud 
sometimes too long, and then 80 much too 
short! Then the weary waiting through 
the long hours of that last afternoon, five 
o’clock, 8ix o’clock, and, at last, the fam- 
iliar knock, and it was ali over in s0 tew 
minutes. A brief bistory of his doings in 
the past month, and a slight sketch of his 
plans, and then there was a train to catch, 
and he was pressed for time. One warm 
pressure of the hand he was gone, and no 
remembrance to comfort the poor child at 
the loss of her friend, but the thought 
his good-bye had been said with 
averted eyes, and a catch in his breath. 
A poor comfort, but at that moment she 
was too wiserable to be proud, and any 
tiny crumb of consolation was a help. 

* 7 oe * * « 

But now five years have passed since 
Maud Vivian said good-bye to Captain 
Tremayne. At first she had a hard 
struggle to banish him from the place be 





had held in her life, but she accom plished | 


it bravely, and bad her reward. Perbaps 
she had grown a little colder, and other 


| men did not interest her as they once did; 
but she bad not spoiled her life, she did |} 
not say she had lost faith in goodness, be- | 


daily intercourse, he tried to undo it in a | 


man’s usual, blundering way—flight, but 
it was too late. 

“It was one evening at a bail, they bad 
wandered into a conservatory together, 
dimly lit with fairy lamps, and hsavy 
with the perfume of flowers. Maud was 
leaning against a large palm fern, which 
threw quaint shadows on her delicate 
white dress, and a gentile air from some 
window stirred the straying chestnut 
curls lying softly on her forehead, which 
was as white as the rose she held in her 
hand. 

Captain Tremayne glanced at the flower, 
and begged her to give it bim. She gently 
laid it in bis band, and as he felt the 
touch, for once in bis lite he said words he 
had not intended to say. He held her 
hands in his and “Would to Heaven | bad 
met you when I was younger,’’ he cried, 
“I should bave been another man, and 


how different everything migit have 
been,”’ 
Mand, frightened at his vehemence, 


drew her hands away. 

“You are right,’’ be said bitterly, fling- 
ing them from him. “I am not fit to speak 
to you, let us go back to the ball-100m.,” 

The girl, chilled by his sudden change 
Cf manner, said nothing, aud they tu:ned 
slowly back to the glare and heat of the 
other room, 

That night, before Maud closed her ey er, 
she thought, happily to herself, of his 
words, and with a teudor simile on her 
lips fell asleep, wondering bow soon they 
would meet again; and Captain Tremayne, 
as he took the rove from his buttonhole 
and tenderly piaced it in # little note, the 
only one he had ever :eceived from her, 
and locked it away, stood for a moment in 
thought, and then walked to the giass and 
Kared steadily at the face it reflected—the 
Straight features, the b< avy fair mustache, 
4nd the somewhat haggard, 


VOR 


roetiess b 


» and lastly, as be turned away) 6 
6d, «a OR . r ar . Pe “i 
Ww € aK& 
ith and chin. 
“Life bas been too bard for me, he 
Said. “If Beatrice had been like that 
child, | might have had more faith in! 


cause one man had disappointed her, but 
she looked the facts of lifu bravely in the 
face, and as far as possible banished senti- 
ment from her thoughts. 

To-night, however, Maud is thinking, 
and thinking intentionaily of Captain Tre- 
mayne. In her hand she holds his photo, 
and studies caréfuliy each line of the weil- 
known face, for to-night she will see him 
for the first time since their last burried 
good-bye so long ago. 

“Five years,” she thought, ‘will it have 
altered him as much as it has altered 
me?’ and she walked to the mirror and 
holding the candle above her head gased 
long and earnestly at herself. ‘What 
lovely violets,” turning suddenly to her 
maid, who entered with some flowers. 

“From Mr. Lyie, Miss Vivian.’’ 

Maud tastened them into her dress, and 
five minutes Jater she entered the draw- 
ing room, a tall graceful figure in her 
clinging robe of pale green. 

Captain Tremayneé started 48 he saw her, 
hesitated for # moment and then came 
forward, 

“Miss Vivian, surely? 
since we met.” 

“Yes, tive years, is it not?’ and then 
dinner was announced and there was a 
general move. 

With her hand on Mr. Lyle’s arm she 
heard him saying how 4trange it was she 
should bave known Captain Tremayne 
before, but she heard it ax ina dream, for 
she had only room for one thoughbtin her 
mind, bitter disappointment. The man 
who had just spoken to her was surely 
not the Captain Tremayne #he had always 
pictured to herself as one who would 
make bis mark in the world some day, the 
hero of her girihood days. 

After dinner as she sat 


It is a iong time 


talking to his, 


listening to his clever, smooth speeches, 
and noting the iuterested deference on bis 
face a4 816 spoke, she saw Ci6arly in what 
had the fascination before, but as 
r Vn? le if 
nat ~~ € 
K 4 sia o 
4 f ZZ at “a 
ate yes fixed the star -iiteky, thea 
tive form leaning careiessly against the 


open glass door. 


all other sounds, and 


“That is a true, honest man,” she 


as if she had been disloyal to her earlier 
self, and if she had again been compar- 
ing, which perhaps, in ber inmost heart, 
she had. 

A week later and Maud was standing on 
the same verandah, but instead of look 
ing at the stars, she leant over the railing 
and gased at the shaiowy garden with # 
sigh of relief. 

“To-morrow,” she murmured, ‘1 sll! 
have peace again. 
be gone.”’ 

“What will happen then?” a quick pas 
sionate voice she heard behind her. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ she answered, 
raising berself wo her full height. ‘“t did 
not know you were there,”’ 

‘30, as you thought you were alone 
you were congratulating yourself you 
would be safe from me after to-morrow. 
Do not deny it,” as she would have 
spoken. “I know it. Listen to me,’’ com 
ing a step nearer, ‘before [ go you shall 
answer me one question. You say you 
do not love me and that you never can or 
will, but,’’ his voice taking a gentier tone, 
‘tell me should I ever have had a chance 
if 1 had stayed in England five years ago, 
and wooed you patiently ? Could I bave 
taught you to love me then ?”’ 

“That is not a fair question, and quite 
im possible to answor. low can | 
what I might have feft five years ago?” 

For all answer he seized her hand and 
pressed it passionately to his lips. 


Captain Tremayne will 
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Scientitic and Useful. 


a 


Swat LAMPS —Simall incandescent 
lamps; using secondary batteries weigh- 
ing about half a pound, are used for night 
service in the German army. It has been 
augwosted that they be used with balloons 
for signalling, and the bicycle corps use 
them in reconnoltering. The small ao- 
cumulators bave also been supplied to 
powder magazines and artillery depots, 

TreroRiuM.—A_ peculiar substitute for 


| window glass, known as ‘‘tectorium,’’ bas 
| for some time been employed in Austria, 


| Cased 


| to which 


| scale, which may 


| practically 


“I believe it, | believe it,” he cried, “and | 


I bave ruined the happiness of my life by 
ny own folly. 
her from speaking, ‘Il know now, even in 
my madness, it is better so; i am not 
worthy of you, So,” suddenly, ali the 
passion dying out of his voice, and speak- 
ing quite gently, “tae that rose out of 
your bair—you wore one that evening 


Hush,” again preventing | 


five yoars ago, and give it to me as kindly | 


as you did, and say after me, “ood bye, 
Denis, God bless you!’”’ 

She softly repeated the words, and pi éms- 
ing one kiss upon the hands ho held, he 
turned and left her without another word. 
The next morning, wearled with a sleep- 
less night, and longing for the fresh air to 
clear her tired brain, Mand wandered into 
the garden before breakfast, and down to 


| current 


the side of the burn, leaping and dashing 


over the rocks on its downward course 
She leant against a tree and listened to its 
noisy murmur, which seemed to shut out 
nake the work-a- 
day world far off in some distant land, 

lier face was a }ittle paler than usual, 
and her 6yes heavy, with dark rims under 
them. She looked at the sparkling wat«r, 
the bright green of the grass, and the iit 


| tle clumps of heather, which seemed to 


have wandered from the distant moor, 
and settled quietly in this recluded spot, 
and she thought bow pleasant the fresl 
alr was after the rain, and how it had 
chased away the thundery feeling there 


had been in the air the evening before. 


| She seemed to feel again the intense siicl 


ness of the heavy atmosphere, anc to hear 
the stream of passionate words that had 
been poured into her unwilling ears; she 
looked again at the smiling scene, and the 
contrast struck her ‘ore forcibly than 
ever, when she was startied by the sound 
of ateps trampling down the twigs. “he 
started and looked back and thought of 
bonnie Charies Lyle with bis gun over his 
shoulder, his fresh handsome tace tuli of 
lite and vigor, and his blue eyes, 
with euch a tender 
saw her and stopped. 

“Ah, Miss Vivian,” he said, ‘you 
juat suited to a morning like this, you are 
just what was needed lo complete the pic- 
ture, and ” hewitating, ‘asl bave found 
you here, | shall ask you @ question which 
has been trembling on my lips for many 
days, but somehow I have not cared to 
ask it, the answer méans #O much to me, 
Do you think that ever in time to come 
you could manage to. care tor me Justa 
little? I love you very much; do yu 
think,” very siowly, “you could 
Jearn to love me?”’ 

“No,” the answer camé abrupt and ei! 


boght 
light in them, as he 


are 





evo 


den, with a break in her voice, “1 could 
never learn to love you.” 

“Ah, well,’’ sadly, “perhaps you may 
change your mind some day, andif yé 
do, be sure you will always find me walt 
ing,’’ then struck by something i her 
face, he came a step nearer, ‘Are 
Bure you Lave not i406 @ nis! 

Y 64 ¢ J 
future, but tha i f 
‘You,’ # 44 aya str 


her bands with «a contented simi 


' that is it.’’ 


| the 


Italy, Germany, Switzerland and Russia 
asa covering for hot-houses, marquees, 
verandas, windows of tactories, roofs of 
stores, etc. tis a spectal, insoluble, bich- 
romated golatine, translucent as opal glasa, 
and incorporated in wire gauze, 

Dever Nea TukumMomersrs —Thormome- 
ters made for taking the temperature in 
moderately deep waters have the tube in- 
ina copper cylinder to protect it 
from inquisitive fishes and from contact 
with rocks; there is aring at the bottom 
sufficient weights may be at- 
tached to sink It readily. The cylinder 
hasa long, narrow door tn frontof the 
be opened for the read- 


ing, and this door closes with joints so 


know — that the cylinder brings up the water 
| from the 


tom perature 
tho waters 


bottou: with Ite 
unchanged by 
through which it passes, 
For TELErHONK® — Manager Fowler, of 
the Telephone Exchange, Ashland, Ky., 
aningenolous attachuent for 
telephones to be used in factories and 
shops wheretho amountof noise makes 
it almost in possible to bear the call bell of 
the instrument. It of a steam 
whistie which is turned on by means of a 
lever Operated by mmagnetiam., When the 
instrument i+ called from the exchange, 
the bell rings as usual, and by the electric 
passing through # IMnagnel 
Voight ts released which pulls the lever to 
started, tho whistie 


has devised 


eonsists 


whistle Ones 


| keeps uy its shrill note until some one an- 


swore the call and turas off the steaun, 
whieh is done by simply replacing the 
wolpht. 


— ——f- 6 


Farm and lbarden, 


PLANTS on TRKES.—When watering 
plants or trees puton sufficient to soak 
the soll about the roota thoroughly. A @u- 


perficial sprinkling starts «a superticial 


growth of new rootlel+, which # hot san 
tiny oasily kill. 
Tuk Uren A honey bee, instead of a 


pigeon, for carrying «# letter isa 
An nylish beekeeper has been 
The tn- 
sOCcL IM taken Away letter 
printed by milero-plhotography is purmimed 


CAITOL 
now jdrta 
this 
froin the hive, a 


training bees fou purpose. 


to ite back, and it ls seut on its journey 
carrying tho miniatures message, 
SKED Phere is such athines «4 the de. 


torioralion of 460d, and itis@ wunalter whioh 


should not be overlooked. It would be 


well to vet anew seed occasionally from 
Olsewhere, but core should te taken to 
know wholher the variety ia sullable for 
the soll xed cilmato whero:t is to be 
grown. It willnot do to make a change 
of seed uniess done intelligently, and 


With «a knowledye of all the conditions ew 
Me titha!l tor BLLCCES 


PRERIILIZERS An 6xperitoent with fer- 


Liiivers ie bore instructive when practiced 
onthe far thou at the experiment ate- 
tien. Fly we C€xpended on « small 


fertilizers on 
kelectod «crops or plants will enable the 
farmer ty srit Tact (hat may save him 
hundreds of dollars, as well as largely in- 
The only way to break 
ractices and improve, with- 
kK, is lo ox periment 


plot of groundin the use of 


Cr6asé lis yloicts, 
Ot trom old 4 
outineurring @ 


> 


SAWDUS! Tue common objection to 
using kawcduast f be iding, that itis nota 
yood thin sheave itinixed with the ma. 
nure pile of mot apply to ite use for 

deling for iy. Tho pig is the moet 
‘ fia uals in not solling his 
to iy wilh wo excrement Sows 
wit | a will } mn ip thelr straw bed- 

u ‘ 1L #O ae lo destroy 


tdo whon sawdust 
» ji” are always 
av t hely to keep 
“ 1 often at 
i=e 
~~ ae - 
. 
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Of Personal Health. 

Hlealth is not, as we understand it, 
something superadded to the life and 
selfexperence of body and mind, but 
life and welf-exper.ence of both body and 
mind without auy felt hindrance from 
weakness or divorder of either part of 
the being ILixa purely relative term, 
What is health to one may be disease, 


dividual, It is therefore necessary to 
speak of “‘personal health’? as a condi- 
tion or state which, while it is doubtlers 
governed by veneral laws, cannot be de- 
fined in the abstract lL is important to 
bear this in mind when laying down 
what are termed maxims of health, 
What is one man’s meat may be an- 
Other man’s pots 
wire who, in secking to conform to what 
they believe to be the ygeoeral laws of 


health, concern themselves with the | 


prime iples, rather than the practice, set 
out for their guidance. Nevertheless 
there are certain broad lines of poles 
as to the requirements of the body and 
mind that deserve to be pressed oo the 
consideration of the community more 
stronyly than they have hitherto been 
urged, while the principles which rule 
them are, at the same time, clearly ex- 
plained. 
Personal 
man nee participator of the life which 
now is; butitis mot ‘by taking thought” 
in an inordinate or unduly anxious 
fashion that he can hope to live long «1 
well. The best way to live wel! is to 
work well, Crood work is the daily tes! 
and safeyuard of personal health, We 
do not mean ‘‘over-work,’’ or ‘‘under- 
work,’’ or making a yreat show, but 
doing what we have to do ‘with our 
earpestly and = with 


health ie the frat concern of 


miyvht’*-—-that is, 
energy, bringing the powers of mind 
and tialy to bear on the task as though 
it were worth doing, and therefore worth 
doing therough!y well. 

If those who desire health for them- 
selves and their families would ouly live 
in closer comformity with the laws and 
instincts of an intelligent life, they 
would secure a larger share of that 
greatest of all blessings, “personal 
health,’ and hand down a better herit- 
age of habit, inclination and appetite to 
those who are destined to be their suc- 
cessors, and whose destiny they must 
help lo shape. 

Personal hygiene is in two senses per- 
sonal, It is hygiene of the person, and, 
in aspecial and almost pure sense, per- 
sonal in its scope and possibilities. We 
have insisted on the importance of 
avoiding undue carefulness for the health 
of the body and mind. By a fidgety 
and timid policy of self-preservation the 


life may be so embittered that it ceases 


to be worth living Ky too much intro 
spection the consciousness may, 80 to 
mat cy eeit 
ve “ 
M wi some! © ae 
the other i¢ 1 Ulie } ‘ \ y t 


niand those only are | 
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is only less injurious to the body and 
mind than excess in precaution. The 
practised aim ehould be to live orderly 
aud natura! lives, and to leave con- 
tingencies to be met by the force and 
strength of those eafeguards by which 
the physical and mental being 1s sur- 
rounded by the collateral eflects of its 
own *ystematic and habitual healthi- 
DCa. 

If the eye be single, the whole body 
shall be full of light. If the life be 
pure, the whole nature will be full of 
health and in a persistent eiate of bodily 
and mental soundness. IHealth-pre- 
servation does not 60 much consist in 
the avoidance of disease as in the cstab- 
lishment of a state to which disease is 
foreign, and by which the invasion of 
disense will be resisted, 

We were not intended to pick our 
way through the world trembling at 
every step, bul to walk boldly, secure in 
the confidence that ‘‘a sound mind in a 
sound body”’’ is able to triumph over all 
ordinary difficulties as well as to sur- 
mount the perils it cannot escape by 
avoiding them. ID)iserder is the first de- 
parture from health in every function, 
and it is ayainet thys departure the life 
should be most resolutely guarded. The 
way to protect ourselves from this danger 
ix to make the whole life orderly and to 
keep it so. Some nervous folk make the 


(mistake of supposing that an orderly 
‘life must be a life ‘by rule.’? How op- 
or at least incapacity, to another in- | 


posed their as*ump ion is to the prin- 
ciple illustrated throughout nature 


should be appareyt on the most general 


observation, 

There is nothing like uniformity in 
the material world. Duversity of form 
and color characteriz:s the face of na- 
ture; and, with all the rhythm and order 
we discern ip the customs and processes 
of nature, there is no apparent same- 
ness Or mevotony. There are no “vain 
repetitions’? Eoough of individualism 
presents itself in every stage of a natural 
life to redeem the commones! e€xperi- 
ences of healthy life from the reproach 
of being monotonous. 


4% 


When man with his fancy views of 


the reign of law tries to e-tablish ordcr,- 


he resorts to a process of poverpment 
by rule, and, whetber the subject of his 
control be himself or thos? around him, 
he incurs the irksome and ene vating 
influence of monotony, 
well be more directly opposed ont even 


Nothing can 


nutagonistic to the conditions of health 
(hau a severe austerity, Take the buoy- 
ancy and sprivg that reeull trom expect- 
ancy out of life, and existence becomes 
a labor and an exhausting toil. The 
mill-horse round of duty and relaxation 
a life ‘by rule’’ entails is in itself un- 
healthy. 

It is pitifal to watch the weary pre- 
gress of the valetudinarian who in his 
misconception of order self-imposes a 
“rule.’’ The only marvel is that life 
should be practicable under a regime 
which admits neither of hope nor of 
emotion, but withal is full of 
solicitude what to eal, to drink, aud to 
puton, The life of the body is squan- 
dered in the energy bestowed oa the 
ordering of its food and raiment. 

The problem of health is to live easily 
and happily, without worry about self, 
and with such happiness as consists in 
taking the world and life as we find 
them—neither grieving over-much tor 
sorrows, nor revelling loo eagerly in so- 
called enjoyments. Those approach most 
nearly aud safely to the solution of the 
problem who so live as not of the world, 
and yet as placed in it and passing 
through it with a keenly sensitive ap- 
preciation of the op 


nNOceREINY 


portunities life at- 
fords, and the benetit and self-improve- 
ment to which, when rightly used, it al- 
WAYS tinisters, 

We are not sent into this world to be 


miserable, nor was life given us to be 
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ment. If we have little health, let us 
make the most of it, instead of fritter- 
ing away what we have in lamentations 
poured out on the score of its littleness. 
One of the considerations which should 
be suggested by the reflection that bealth 
is personal is that both the opportunity 
and the respomsibility for its mainte- 
nance are personal. 

We hear a great deal about public 
measures for the preservation of health, 
and of the obligations which rest on the 
State and the community. Let us think 
more of our share of the burden, Every 
man may be rejatively healthy—that is, 
healthy up to the limits of his physical 
and mental organization—if he will; 
and the way to reach that level is to 
live naturally, wisely, and ss common- 
rense and instinct combine to guide the 
judgment, with neither extreme care- 
fulness nor extreme carelessness, but 
the mean of intelligent reasonableness 
and independence which lies midway 


between the two. 
PEP —-—- aa a 


WIlEN we meet persons who seem to 
be endowed with goodness, we wait, and 
if, afler waiting, we find that they are 
what they seem to be, whether the 
goodness is native to them, or whether 
it is implanted in them by I).vine grace 
—if we find that their bent is bappi- 
ness producing— if we find that they are 
juet the same under trials and tempta- 
tions as under other experiences—we 
cannot, no matter who we are or what 
we are, help admiring their character, 
and feeling its power. It is more than 
a sermon; it is more than a rebuke, it is 
more than anything that comes in the 
shape of expository truth, 


Tue wind of children is the tender- 
est, holiest thing this side of heaven, 
And is it not to be approached with 
gentleness, with love, yea, with # heart- 
worship of the great God from whom, 
in almost angel innocence, it has pro- 
ceeded ¥ A creature undefiled by the 
taint of the world, unvexed by its in- 
justice, unwearied by its hollow pleas- 
ures; a being fresh from the source of 
light, with something of universal lustre 
in it; if chi'dhood be this, how hely the 
duty to see that, in its onward growth, 
it. shall be no other!—to stand as a 
watcher at ihe temple, lest any uncleap 
thing should enter it. 


CONSTANT and persevering eflort is 
the best cure for an unhealthy self- 
depreciation. Ile who thinks he can 
accomplish nothing, and makes no en- 
deavor, will soon destroy whatever abili- 
lies he way posress, indolence and self- 
disparagement go hand in band and act 
each on the other. Bat noble aims and 
steadfast industry will give a truer esti- 
mate of self and its powers; and they in 
turn will rapidly develop a well-grounded 
self-contidence, 

POLITENESS costs nothing; it is very 
ayreeable to other people; and, more 
than this, it pays. Wherever any one 
woes, he should make his best bow, look 
as well as he can, and be as attentive to 
others as is consistent with modesty and 
dignity; and, by so doing, he will gain 
friends. Give a man friends enough, 
and one may venture to say that his 
fortune is made. 


ARISTOTLE considers friendship ae of 
three kinds—one arising from virtue, 
another from pleasure, and another from 
interest—but justiy determines that 
there can be no true friendship which is 
not fouuded on virtue. 

THE most eloquent speaker, the most 
ingenious writer, and the most accom- 
plished statesman cannot effect so much 
as the mere presence of the man who 
tempers his wisdom and his vigor with 
humanity. 
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CONFIDENTIAL (CORRESPONDENTS. 





READER — Gladys isthe Welsh form of 
Claud, which means “lame.”’ The Emperor 
Claudius was so well known in Britain froim 
his conquests there, and the number of his 
freedmen, that his name was mach adopted, 


L’ ALLEGRO. — 


Call him up that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 


and the following lines, allnde to Chaucey, in 
whose Squieres Tale are to be found the char- 
acters of Cambuscan, Algarsife, Canace and 
her ring and glass. Tie poem breaks otf 
abruptly. Cam/’ous can, or Cam bus’can, tsa 
King of Tartary taken by Chaucer from Mar- 
co Polo's travels, where he figures 48 Cambuiu 
Khan, or Can, The quotation is applied, be- 
ing easily remembered from tts sonorous 
lines, to any unfinished work. “I have still 
beside me,” satd Tom Moore, “the beginnings 
of several stories, which, after a vain en- 
deavor to work up, I threw aside like the tale 
of Cambuscan, ‘left half told.’"" Most authors 
have these unfinished works. Dickens left 
E‘win Dreod and Thackeray the story of 
Duval half finished. 


X Y. Z —If there were no other objec. 
tion to the “Bloomer” costume, it would pro 
bably be enough to make those who adopted 
it lay it aside ayain that it nade then look re- 
markably small, This is a very noticeable 
result. The dress now worn by women gives 
them height and bulk, so that by the side of 
men there is littl: difference noticeable, If 
they dressed as proposed, the difference itn 
stature would be marked, and at once strike 
them as disudvantageous. We do not think 
this ‘effect’ has been thought of. We are 
willing to concede that there are sanitary con - 
siderations and matters of general and pet- 
ronal conventence which may be urged in 
favor of the “Bioomer" dress, or rather a 
modification of that worn in the E ist: but the 
subject ig not one that seems likely to be ad- 
vanced by discussion. ‘ Reforins” or changes 
of this class, ff they are to be accomplished, 
need to be carried out slowly and qatetly. 


Bongs,—!{f you feel quite well and are 
strong and active, you need not worry because 
you are thin, Jt is finpossibie to make all 
constitutions conform tothe same rules. One 
man may be fed much or fed little, may take 
exercise or be lary, andall the same be will be 
lean; while unother is fat however he lives, 
Because you read that a tan of wa certain 
height and age ought tobe of acertain weight, 
you need not necessarily be alarmed because 
you fall below that wetght. Some of the 
wirtestand strongest people arethin. Tat 
your weight igs a stone and a half below that 
of the average man of your hetght would be a 
subject for disquietuds if ft bad come about 
through rapid wasting; but we infer from 
your letter that thinness is natural to you, [¢ 
is better to be thin than to be fat, if you are 
also strong and well. The people who live to 
& Vigorous old ange are usually spare. Donot 
think about your lenuness, but settle down 
into a contented married Ilfe, aud be thankful 
you bave health, although the rounded curves 
of beauty may not be yours, 

REDROSE — Manuers, conversation, turns 
Of speech are the naturalexpresston of charac- 
ter; and character isa slow growth moulded 
by our surroundings, our thoughts, reading, 
and individual effort. Similarly it ts almost 
impossible to get sure guidance to calling. A 
youth fancies he would like to tollow some oec- 
cupation; but such likings are usually only 
whims, ffs friends may judge by general {: - 
dications, such as wiether he 1s tond of books, 
or whether he is fond of bargaining, or whe- 
ther he has mechanical ingenuity, that it 
would be advisable for him to fellow one or 
other group of occupations; but he can dis- 
cover his true bent only by experience; and in 
many inatunces men find their true work 
after the days of thelrapprenticeship. The 
secret of success Is that a man should do the 
work that he relishes. Bat hecan only grad- 
ually discover what that work is. All that 
parents can do isto put their children toa 
general departinent of work that suits their 
tastes! The bookish boy, for example, may 
have his head put towards school mastering, 
and he may arrive at the pulpit, or sctentific 
work, or journalisin. We can never hope to 
start young fellows trow the beginning on ex- 
actly their right track. 


J. G. A.—Surely the strong feeling of 
self-respect which is cherished by the ques- 
toner must render him sufficiently self-reliant 
to refuse overtures to drink. We have no pa- 
tience—and rest assured society has no rever- 
ence—for the man who cannot say “No,” and 
hold to it with courteous firmness, It fea 
ereat and strange mistake to suppose a man 
compliments his friends or raise himself in 
their estimation by yielding. They may 
laugh at the moment and seem pleased, but 
contempt Is the real feeiing. If any one of 
the “tempters” resolved to abstain, he would, 
he feels sure, be able to Carry ont that intern- 
tion, and in his heart now thinks himself a 
better and stronger minded man than his 
yielding dupe. We know no more humilfat- 
ing confession than that made of inabllity to 
refrain. Poor feeble soul, do not think you 
have awakened any other feeling than one of 
pity by this appeal! It isan unmanly avowal. 
rhe man who must needs take the pledge to 


minke him refrain, to give him an excuse to 
, f éfusing drink, isa eing to be com 
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NIGHT, 





BY H. J. B. 





pe stars are forth; the moon above the hills 
Falis softly on the sea in bands of light. 
[linger still with Nature; such a night 

Js dear to me, A sleepy murmur fills 

Tne balmy alr, a8 if a hundred rills 

pebbly ways. None may in- 


over 
trude— 
| would be safe in this sweet solitude 
Where south winds, rushing warm, soft dews 
diatil, 
In you high arch, where every cloud ts furled 
In dim and solitary loveliness, 
| read the language of another world 
More Deautifal, which moon and stars con 
fess— 
I note the presence of a Power divine, 
which I can feel yet cannot all define. 


A Faithful Friend. 


Ww. 


stole 








BY 8. JU. 





T was an idéal summer day, clear and 
| brightand warm. Thetky was biue 
and cloudless, the sun was shining 
brightly, and the air was laden with the 
scent of roses; all nature rejoiced in the 
warmth and light and beauty of summer. 
The grounds of Damer Court, a fine old 
place situated in the South of England, 
were crowded with guests, for Colonel and 
Mra. Damer were giving a moister gurden- 
party in honor of the coming of age of 
their eldest son and heir. The fete had 
been preceded by a dinner to the tenants 
and einployes, aud was to be followed bya 
ball; aad the hospitable owners of Damer 
Park bad spared neither trouble nor ex- 
pense to make the festivities a great sue. 
C684, 
A litte apart from the gay crowd two 
people were pacing slowly up and downa 
narrow shady walk, talking earnestly. 





The young man in tennis flannels, with 
dark blue cap blazer, was Maurice Damer, 
the hero of the hour, and the girl at his 
side was Nell Treherne, the only child of 
the Vicar of Eimsdale, in which village 
the bome of the Damers was situated. 

Maurice Damer was good-looking, tall, 
and broad-shouldered, with a bandsome 
boyish face, lazy @x pressive dark eyes, and | 
crisp dark hair that would havecuried bad | 
\.\not been cropped almost as close as that 
claconvict’s, Nell Treherne was tall and 
slender, with golden brown hair and grave | 
conte: plative gray eyes; she could not be | 
called pretty, but few people were proof | 
against the charm of her sweet serious face | 
aod winsome aimile, 

The friendship that existed between 
these two was a friendship of no ordinary 
kind; it had grown with their growth, and 
was 4 part of their being. There had never 
been atime in their remembrance when 
they had not shared their griefs and plea- 
sures, When Maurice had not contided his 
hopes and ambitions, his faults and fail- 
ings, to Nell’s sympathetic ears, when she 
bad not cheered and encouraged, advised 
and réstrained him, 

“lL feel very jolly today, Nell!’ the 
young Man was saying, as they strolled 
mde by side between the tall lime-trees. 
“Life looks uncommonly bright to me at 
this inoment, I can tell you!’ 

Nell looked up with soft sympathetic 
fyea, 

“T wl 


&Q it 


ou.d think so,” she said; ‘‘you are 
scKkY, Maurice !” 

“Lucky, indeed!” he laughed lightly. 
“If | Gou’s makeé a good thing out of Life it 
Will '¢ my own fault; a fellow who made 
& ness of it, with such a start as 1 have 
bad, would deserve to be horsowhipped ! 
I's 4 tine thing to be young and strong, 
Wilh any amount of money, and notbing 
to do but enjay oneself—eh, Nel! ?”’ 

“Nothing to do with enjoy oneseif!’’ she 
tehoed. “Do you think that that is the 
Tight way to look at life?” 

“Why, of course I do!’ he answered, in 
Some surprise, ‘How else, ip the name of 
koodness, would you have me jook at it?” 

She put out her band and touched bis 
arm lightly, 

“Maurice, 1 want to talk to you serious- 
‘y. Thisis your twenty-first birthday— 
you 4re bow a man—and, on the strength 


Oi, Tam koing to read you a little ijec 
lure,’ 


“Well read away!’ he returned good 
huworedly. “I never mind being lectured 
v3 you know; you may siways say 

et what you please to me, and can trust 
hings as they’re mwneant. What 
without you, Nell? To whom 
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“I know It,” shg said gently, “and J like 
to know it. I prise our friendship wore 
dearly than anything on earth; but some 
times, Maurice—sometimes I can’t help 
wishing that I had more infil .ence over 
you.’’ 

‘More influence!’ he echoed. ‘More 
influence, did you say, Nell? Why, what 
a greedy child you must be! Don’t you 
know that you ir fluence my every thought 
and action—that you cau turn me round 
your little finger, and cau persuade me to 
do almost anything?” 

She shook her head. 

“I don't doub! for a moment that my 
influence is strong—when I am with you. 
But when you are away from me—what 
then ?” 

He looked straight into her eyes as he 
answered promptly— 

“] never forget you, Nell—never! And 
your influence always remaios with me— 
upon my word it does! 


besi—that is all that 1 ask.’’ 
still looking up at him, and before her 
clear and stead y gaze Maurice felt troubled 
and a little sbushed. ‘Do your best,’’ she 
said again; ‘and, whether you succeed or 
fail, come back tome. Remember that | 


shall always be, as I always have been, | 
| of whom were old enough to help them- 


| selves, 


your faithful friend.’’ 
“I believe you, Nell,"”’ said Maurice; 
‘and I promise that ! will do my beat to 


She paused, | 


live up to your standard. If] fall, It won't | 


be my fault. 
lectured me long enough, and that a 
change of subject will be pleasant? How 
many waliz38 are you going to give mé to- 


| night?” 


Iam not perfect | 


—far from it; but this one thing I can tell | 


you honestly—the memory of you has 
often kept me straignt, when, without it, 
I might have gone wroug. I wouldn’t do 
anything that would make you feel 
ashamed of me!’’ 

‘‘] believe you,’ Nell said, in a low tone 


—I do believe you, Maurice; but some- | 
times I am fearful for you and for your | 


future,”’ 

“Fearful, Nell? And why? 
why you should be. 
things too seriously, and think too much 
of the little scrapes I occasionally get into. 
You must remember that I baven’t yet 
had time to sow ny wild oats.’’ 

‘J do remember, and | take your escapa- 
des for what they are worth. I know that 
& man must sow acertain amount of wild 
Oats; and it seems to me far better to sow 
them early than in later life. But still I 
am afraid for you, Maurice; you ars so 


I don’t s9e 


wilful and headstrong, 80 wild and reck- | 


less,’’ 
His eyes softened with tenderness as 
they met hers. 


| one’s 
My dear, you take | 


Nell smiled. 

“IT don’t know,” she answered, in a ligh- 
ter tone. “How muny are you going to 
ask for?’ 

“Well, of course, you know I should 
like to esx for every oue, if I dared; but I 
suppose I must not—eb, Nell?’ 

She smiled again and shook her bead. 

‘Well, not exactly.’’ 

“No—I suppose not; and there are also 
many duty-dances that cannot be shirked,”” 

“The hero of the bour muat divide his 
favors,”’ 

‘Yes; and, in spite of a few inconvenl- 
ences, it’s uncommonly jolly to be the 
bero of the hour! ’ laughed Maurice, It’s 
awfully jolly, too, to feel that one has all 
life before ono—years—years in 
which to live and be happy !”’ 

Nell looked at him as he stood by he: 
side, young and strong and handsome, 
with the eager light of youth and hope and 
happiness shiniug in his eyes. 

‘Well, I bope you may always feel as 
you do to day; | hope—— Why, what is 
the matter? What can have happened?” 

She broke of! suddenly and looked round 
in sarpriss, Everything seemed changed. 
The gay crowd was bieaking up into little 
groups, peop!6 were talking anxiously in 


| undertones, while all eyes were turned 


“] may be all those things,’ he said; | 


“but a word from you always restrains 
me,’’ 

‘But I am not always at hand to speak 
the word. The world is full of tempta- 
tions, and with mostof them you will have 
to battle alone. Itseemsto me that you 
are in danger of growing to trust too much 
to the power of my influence to keep you 
straight and too littleto yourown strength 
of wiil, your own sanse of right and wrong. 


towards Maurice, 

‘What can have happened ?”’ Nel! asked 
again; and the delicate color faded from 
her cheeks. ‘Oh, Maurice, Jet us go and 


see!’ 
At that moment a fcotman, runving 
quickly across the lawn, approached 


| them, and the guests drew aside to let him 


The time is coming when my influence | 
| a step, staring at the nan as if he did not 


can no longer be to you all that it has been; 
you are a man now, and, a man can’t look 
to a woman for everything.’’ 

“Well, not for everything, perbaps’”’ 
said Maurice dubiously, ‘but for a good 
deal. And you will never fail me— will 
you, Neli?” 

‘Never, Maurice! 
shall always stand by you. 
never be afraid to come to me.”’ 

“Then I don’t care two straws for avy 
thing e!s3,”’ be said, laughing lightly. 
“Come, Nell—don’t lecture me any more, 


Jome what may, | 
You need 


| there's a good girl! Romember thatthisisa 


day that only comes once in a fellow’s 
life.”’ 

“Tt is because it only comes once that I 
want you to take it seriously, and make it 
a stepping stone to batter things,’’ said 
Nell, with gentle persiatence. ‘Maurice, 
don’t be cross; let me say what | like. I 
shouldn't be your friend, you know, your 
true and faithful friend, if I didn’t put 
these tuings plainly bsfore you. When 
you leave Oxford, what are you going to 
do?” 

“Time enough to think of what when I 
do leave,’’ Maurice replied, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘Why, I shall be ‘up’ for an- 
otber year.”’ 

“You ougbt to think now; wasted time 
oan never be redeemed, and 1 don’t want 
you to waste a moment of your life. 1 
bave set my heart upon a great career for 
you; | mean you to make a name for your- 
sejf,’’ 

“You will b9 disappointed, | am afraid,”’ 
said the young man, with a smile that was 
not altogether mirthful. “For Heaven's 
sake, Neil, don’t exalt me into a hero; |i 
bave not the making ofa great nan in me! 
You bed better take me as I am, end wake 
the best of me.” 

She stopped, and laid her hand upon bis 
ari, jooking earnestly into bis face. 


‘Promise me that you will do your 
best,”’ she said. “If you do your beat, | 
kbpow you won't fall. Pr a6, Maurice 
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pass. 
“Oh, sir,’’ he gasped, as he came up to 
Maurice, ‘‘come to the house at once! The 
Colonel! bad taken illa few minutes ago; 
and they say he’s dead!” 

Maurice grew very pale, and drew back 


quite take in the sense of the words he had 
beard. In the bewilderment of the mo- 
mont he looked instinctively at Nell, aw if 
se6king her belp and sympathy. 

She drew nearer to him and slipped her 
hand into his. 

“Let me come with you, Maurice,’’ she 
sald; “if there is any trouble, lot me help 
you to bear it.”’ 
* o - * 


In the drawing-room at Eimsdale Vica- 
rage—a bright cneerful room, with a large 
French window opening on to a@ pretty 
old-fashioned garden—Neli Treherne was 
sitting two months later. A piece of fancy- 
work lay in her lap; but she waa not work- 
ing—she was lost in anxious and perplex- 
ing thougbt. Her smooth brow was 
puckered into a frown; thecolor nad faded 
from her checks, and Ler face looked pale 
aud worn; her eyes too were wistful and 
very sad. 

Asashe pat thus, looking dreamily out 
over the sunlit parden all aglow with sum- 
mer Howers, her thoughts wandered to the 
day on which Maurice Damer had come of 
age, and again and again she reviewed the 
scenes that bad been enacted there. Once 
more in fancy, she wandered through the 
gardens, with Maurice by her side; once 
more #he looked into the haudsome boy- 
ish face and Jistened to his eager Lopetul 
words 

Then tie scene changed, and #he was 
standing in the jibrary, io the 
hurried broken tale that Maurice poured 
ré, e4# in a dream, 
Dainer wes dead 


stoning 


into her are Once tn 


abe heard that Oclonei 


from heart discaxe, the end having been 
accelerated by a sudden shock, And then 
the 1ock— Ah—t: was (he worst 
part ofail! Sie shuddered ase#he recalled 
It, and 446 416 remembered the look on 
Maurice's face wien be told her that, while 
the festivities were at the:r height, a téloe- 
Kraig had been put into his fathers hand 
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tle that was saved from the wreck of the 
Colonel's fortune, after all claims were 
settled and all debts paid, an income of 
about three hundred a year was secured 
for Mra. Damer. Out of this small sum 
she would have to feed, clothe, and 
educate her four younger children, none 


Maurive, the eldest, was to make his own 
way in the world. With some diffisulty, 
through the influence of a distant cousin, 
he had obtained a post as clerk to a Mel- 
bourne firm, and thither be was going at 
once, to begin his uncongenial work. That 
afternoon he was coming to the Vicarage 
to say ‘Good bye’’—certainly for years, 
perbaps for ever, 

At any moment Nell might bear hia foot- 
step in the hall, at any moment she might 
be called upon to take bis hand for the last 
time and bid bim ‘God speed.”” As she 
sat waiting for him, she tried hard to con- 
quer ber womanly weakness, and to sum- 
mon up courage wherewith to face bravely 
the ordeal that lay before her; but it was 
hard—bitterly bard ! 

Presently the door-bell rang; then came 
the longed-for yet dreaded sound of Mau- 
rice’s footstep In the hall, and a moment 
later he was in the room, 

Nell turned and looked at him. 

“So you have come,’’ wasall she could 
find to say. 

‘“Yos,’’ he answered gravely—‘'l have 
come," 

He came forward and took her hand, 
then stood silently by her side looking out 
over the garden. 

She looked at bim and she sighed, tor 
the change that had taken place in him 
within the past two months was but too 
apparent to her. Tbe bandsome face was 
pale, worn, and iined, the bright dark 
eyes had lost their old iightof youth and 
hope, the pleasant voice had lost ite merry, 
light-hearted, boyish ring. Only one 
mnonths ago he was a boy—a merry, eager, 
hopeful boy—without a care in the world; 
now be was about to take the burden of a 
man's responsibilities and duties upon bis 
shoulders. 

A fi.od of bitter sweet memories rushed 
tumultuously into Nell’s beart, and she 
turned abruptly away. 

“Oo, Maurioe,”’ she cried, in a broken 
voics—'toh, Maurice!’ Her voice roused 
him from the reverie into which he bad 
fallen. He awoke from it with a start and 
looked gravely round the room, taking in 
each familiar detall with sad, longing eyes. 

‘“Nell,”’ he said—and his voice thrilled 


| strangély— ‘until this moment I bad not 


| 


realizod how bard it would be tor us to say 
‘(Good-bye'!’ He knelt down by her side 


| and took both her bands in bis firm strong 


clasp. ‘Noell,’’ he went on, looking at her 
wistfully, “can you realize that I have 
come to say “iood bye’ to you—that after 
to-day perhaps we mnay never meetagain?”’ 

Her eyes rested with loving tenderness 
upon his upturned face. 

‘Yor,’ she sald sadly. 

“JT realiza it ali, It—it is very hard !”’ 

“We have spent 80 inany happy days to- 
yether’’—looking earnestly ather. “Think 
of our walks, our rides, our talks; ever 
since we were children we have been 
everything to each other, We have never 
been separated for more than three months; 
butnow we inay be separated for a life- 
tiime.’’ 

Nel! put out her band with a pathetic 
westure Of appeal, 

“Don't,” she mail tremulously—“oh, 
don’t! I have thought of it all.” 

“No more walks, no more rides, no more 
talke!’ hoe wenton. “On, Nell, how can 
we bear it? We have been so muck to 
each other that it seems hardly possible 
for us to live apart.’”’ 

“St will be hard; but what must be must 
be. There is no use in fighting against 
fate.”’ 

‘““*Man is man, and master of bis fate,’ "’ 
Maurice quoted absently. ‘1 am = not 
master of my fate, or it would not take me 
from you,.”’ 

“You are too yoang! ’ sald Nell, gentiy 
stroking bis dark hair. ‘My poor Mau- 
rice, you are only a boy now, but you have 
miaking of a great and good man in 
and ldo not doubt but that, in «a few 


lhe 


yuu, 


years’ time, you will be master of your 
fate.’’ 
Maurice shook his Lead 
jon’t know,’’ he wald desapondently 
“J don't know 4 the wood that isin me 
st he surface whe lam witl y’ 
r ee 
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Neil looked at bim with wistful eyes; 
she felt the same fear, though she dared 
not give utterance to I. She knew his 
headstrong passionate nature #0 weil that 
she could not but tremble for his future, 

“You mustn't talk like that,”’ she said 
gently —“you must never allow yourself 
even to think of such things, Though we 
are neparated, we can @till be everything to 
each ot er. I shall write to you by every 
mall; and you must write to me and tell 
me everything. However far apart we 
may be, I can atill be, as | always have 
been, your faithful friend.” 

“That thought will be my only comfort.” 

“You muat tell me everything in the 
future, just as you have done in the paat. 
Promise, Maurice - promise that you will 
keep nothing from me, but will always 
turn tome for help and advice and sym- 
pathy. Uuless you make that promise, 
and keep it, our friendship will be of no 
value."’ 

“T promise, with all my heart!’’ said 
Maurice, with «a melancholy amile, “And 
you need not be afraid of my breaking my 
word, I shall never deceive you, Nell; 
whatever comes, I shall never stoop to 
that. I will always tell you everything, 
and ask your advice; and, 80 long as | am 
alrong enough, | will do what you tell me 
we ato" 

“So long as you are strong enough!” 
she echoed, “Dol set you tasks beyond 
your strength? Aim leo very hard upon 


you?’ 
“You are the truest and best woman that 


ever lived!’ he tenderly. “Ah, Nell, if 
there were more women like you, men 
would be different, and the world would 
be a better place!’ 

Alter this there was along silence, Mau 
rice wUl knelt by Nell’s side, hie head | 
reating upon her knee; with one hand she 
atroked bin hair, while the other was 
clasped in bia, Their thoughta were oc- 
cupled with the past, and their hearts were 
filled with sorrow and regret; their feel- 
ings were too deep for words, The past, 
with ite glorious wealth of hope, undim- 
med by fear or care, lay behind them; the 
golden years, through which they had 
been all in all toeach other, had already | 
fled like a tale that is told, and only the 
memory remained; the present held noth- 
ing but sadness, while the future was | 
vague and miaty, clouded by doubt and 
overshadowed by sorrow, 

It was a bitter moment for both in all 
their life they bad nol known one #0 bit- 
ter, 

They were both young, and therefore in- 
tolerant of pain and sorrow, feverishly 
auxious to be glad and bappy. Comfort 
and happiness might yet come to Maurice 
and Nell; behind the clouds of the present 
the sun of the fulure was shining; butthey 
ould not see it, and therefore their hearts 
were heavy. Prosent sorrow blinded their 
eyes to fuiure gladness; and, when the 
time came for them to say ‘ood bye,” 
they found the task almost beyond their 
strength. 

o 


. *. * . 

‘fen years later, and a sultry August day 
was drawing slowly to its close;a pleasant 
breeze had sprung up, which wandered 
rostiessly over the tlred earth, raising the 
heada cof the fatnting ilies and whispering 
wolt love tales to the blushing roses, In 
the woat the sun still lingered; but Lis 
Kiory was fast fading, and soft gray clouds 
seemed tobe drawing bins nearer lo thetr 
embrace, 

Cue drawing room windows of Eimadale 
Viearage wero uncurtained and open on 
this evening to the sweet fresh air. The 
fading wunlight streamed into the room, 
falling tn a kinoting bar of wavering light 
upon the siaople foldsof Neil's white gown 
and turning to gold her sott brown hair. 

As, ten years ago, she had sat by the 
window waltlag for Maurice, s0 she sal 
now; butthen tic was tosay ‘Ciood bye,” 
while now she was waiting to bid him 
welcome For he had come home again, 
an! ways onowarich and successful man, 
His ten years of toll had not been wasted, 
and by steady hard work and persever 
ance he had risen step by step until he 
wasnuow «a partner inthe firm which he 
had formerly served as clerk, 

Having attained to this position, his frst 
thouguthad been of theold eountry and the 
dear ones be had left behind, and a4 soon 
as possible he bad made arrange uients fora 
trip to England. Hiis first visit, of course, 
bad been to Lis mother; and, atter that, 
be had yladly aceeptad Mr. Treherne’s 


pressing invitation to spend a week at 
Einisda.e 
A 4 ay a bh he was ex peacte 
a * Nf awaited * & a 
“ ied feelings As al mH s 
wil yi . gout into the garcen, be 
x! weut back to the last t © at 
bed seen him, and she wandered bow he 
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would have changed sincethat day. Then | 
he was a boy, a wilful headstrong boy, | 
accustomed to alife of luxury and ease 
and self-indulgence, knowing only by 
horesay of the trias and temptations that 
await those who press forward to the front 
of the battle of life. 

What would he bo like now? Sines 
that day he had been brought face to face 
with the stern realities, he had known toll 
and privation, temptation and trouble, 
disappointment and doubt and care, 

Hie had succeeded in the end; but bis 
term of probation had been revere and 
painful, and Nell could not but fear that, 
in the struggle for wealth, be might have 
thrown away the best and truest part of 
his manhood. 

She almost feltas though she was walt- 
ing to welcome a stranger, His letters, 
since their ;arting, had been regular and 
comprehensive; in every dimicalty he had, 
as of old, appealed to her. Kut correspon- 
dence had been but a poor substitute for 
personal intercourse, and she could not 
but feel that a guif of ten years lay be 
tween them. 

At last a carriage drove up to the door. 
Then came the sound of voices as Mr. Tre- 
herne brough' bis guest into the hall; then 
Neil heard her father go into bis study 
and closes the door, while Maurice ap 
proached the drawing room alone 

Nel! rose hurriedly and turned the door, 
putting her hand on the back of « chair to 
atendy herself. The man who entered 
paused for a momenton the threshold, 
looking at her with eyes thet held a world 
of tenderness, then hastene ti forward with | 
a gladory. 

“At lasi, Neli—at last!’ 

The bright happy color came swiftly | 
into ber cheeks as ashe folt the firm clasp 
of his bands on bers and looked up into 
the strong handsome face all aglow with 
joy and tenderness, 

“On, Maurice,” sheacid, “the years have 
xOomed Bo long —so long!’ 

Ho drew her nearer t. the light, looking 
ather with jutense earnes ness, feasting 
his eyes Upon Lhe Sweet face that he had 
80 often longed lo #686 

Time bad dealt gently with her; she 
bore but few traces of the tea yoars that 
had passed. Her face was older and 
graver, but, at the same tine, it was 
awoeeter; and the clear chiidiike eyes were | 
unchanged. To Maurice she was still, as | 
she bad always been, the fairest among 
women, & pearl beyond price 

“You are just the same, Neil,’’ he said 
jJoytully—“thank Heaven, you are just 
the same! I almost dreaded to see you—I— 
was so wiraid that you might bave changed 
in sone way; but you are just the same.’’ 

“And you,’ Nell said, smiling, “are 
very little changed. You may be older 
and graver, stronger and more patient, a 
man insiead of a boy; but to me you are 
atiil the same Maurice,.”’ 

“You don't know,’ he went on, his 
Krasp tightening, ‘how | have looked tor 
ward to this meeting! It is ton years 
since we parted; and during that time 
there has never been an hour when | have 
not thought of you and longed to see you 
again. | bave never forgotten you for an 
hour, Nell.’”’ 

“Nor | you!’ she satd softly. “Ah, 
Maurice, if you have thoughtand longed 
and remem vered, 80 have 1!’ 





“It T had forgotten,’ he continued, still 
iooking down at her with wistful tender 
ness, ll wonder where IT stould be now? 
Not here— most certainly not here There 
have been many occas! ns when the mem- 
ory of you has kept me straight, when 
your words have led me to choose right 
tostead of wrong—wnoen | have slipped, 
and shourd have fallen but for yu. It you 
had thrown ine over aid deserie! me, | 
could never bave risen as | have risen; but 
you always stood by ine. You have been 
my good angel, Nai!’ 

Nell + eyes were ciisiening with happy 
tears and a tremuious simile played round 
her mouth 

“Say rather your faithful friend,’’ she 
said—*ibat ie wiist I have tried to be; and, 
if | have succeeded, I am happy.” 

“My faithful friend!’ he grepeated ten 
derly. ‘‘Yes—you have been tha’, and 
wore than that,”’ 

Nell looked dreamily out of the window, 
and a faiot sigh, born of the intense hap 
piness of the moment, escayed her lips 
Neither of them ever forgot that mnioment; 


through all their after-life they looked 
back tenderly t the time when, *sfter 
ong grief and pain they « once u 
gethe ba ha and gotallt r 
~ a. | t ¥ 
N Ma we 5 «8 y 
ert 4 ** iy i rotie® aliwaye t 
my Inmilhfaul triend, always to stand by 


ny side and lead me upward !’’ 


| to his—“only love!” 


| last !"’ 
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She looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, of course—I have always prom- 
ised that!’ 

“Yes, yea, my dear—I know; but now I 
want you to promise more than you bave 
ever promised before.” He paused, look- 
ing at ber lovingly. “Will you marry 
me6, Neil?’ he said sottiy. “1 have come 
all this way to ask you this one question, 
for it was far too important to be intrusted 
to a letter, Will you return with me 
when | go back, and share my life ?’’ 

Nell drew back, startied and confused, 
too utterly unprepared for such a question 
to be able to answer at once. 

“But—but,’ she faltered, “you don’t 
love me, Maurice, line that! We bave al- 
ways been friends, but nothing more.” 

“You have always been more to me. 
than a friend,’’ he said—“a great deal 
more, Why, Nell, | bave loved you ail 
my life. Ten years ago, on my twenty. | 
first birthday, | made up my wind to ask 
you the question tuat | bave just asked; | 
was going to ask it in the evening, but you 
know what bappened. How could 1 ask 
you to marry methen? Tho thing was 
impossivie, | bad nothing to offer you, 
and I was obiiged to leave Eugiaud and 
you with the question unasked. 1 bad 
only love to give you then; but now | can 
give you a home, a good position, and | 
counfort for the rest of your iiie.”’ 

“And do you think,’’ she asked, wilh 
gentle reproach, ‘that those things would 
weigh with me for ne moment?’ 

He answered her question with another, 

“What would weigh with you? Teil 
mé, Neil.” 

‘Love, she said softly, raising her eyes 


“That,’’ he said, with grave intensity, 
“ft can always promise you--love now, 
love for ever. Ah, Nell,’ —stretching out 
his hands imploringly—‘‘ail my lite 1 
have loved you; for leon long yexurs | have 
longed and waited for you, Don't turn 
from me now! Think wiat my life would 
be without you—think, and have pity!’ 

He paused, and, as he paused, Nell 
moved a step pearer to bim and laid her 
hands in bis. 

“Tuere bas never been a davyin all my 
life when I have not loved you !"’ she said, 
in a low intense tone tbat thrilled him 


strangely. ‘‘Maurice, if you are willing, | 


take we as lam, with all my faults, and 
let me still be your taithful friend as long 
as we both shali live!’ 

He puthisarins around her and drew 
b r gently to him, 

“At last,” he said gladly—‘ oh, Nell, at | 


“Atlast!’ she echoed, her eyes raised 
lovingly to bis. 
eae ne ae 


The Blind Girl. 


BY KE. A. D, 








1 could not have thought it. 1 studied 

that pure face, the eyes that—as is 
often the case with those who are born 
without sight—large, bright, and liquid, 
seemed endowed with rarer powers of 
perception than is usual—the polished 
brow, over which auburn tresses were 
folded—the oval face, so spiritual in its 
outlines and its coloring—the sensitive 
lips, scarlet as berries—and | could not 
believe for the moment that she did not 
see ue watching her £0 attentively. She 
must reprove me, | thought, by a look— 
but no. The eyes took the direction of 
the many voices about ber, wandering 
now here, now there, but never rested en 
me, | bad not spoken.”’ 


We she is blind!—tbat beautiful girl! 


The speaker patsed. tie wasa man of 
middle age, and plainly dressed—a man of 
elegant tastes, keen, quick and observant 
of men and matters. One gentleman whe 
was with me had been bantering bim 
about his single state, and had thought- 
lessly wounded him. 

It is not sate to jest upon such matters. 
The lip may not tremble, nor the eye 
grow les steady, nor the color flutter 
back from the cheeks, but sometimes our 
words press upon a buried thorn, and the 
beart is probed and bleeds anew, The 
story wight bave been told for our in- 
struction. I give itin his own worde:— 

1 was 4 young man then, fresh trom 
the country. I had become a clerk in one 


of the first firms in the city, and conse 


jut ntly felt myself able to live in what 
seemed to me pood style My friend 
Frank Appleby, who bad been n ; 
panior al schoc anc my hun at 

Or et ne, ALinoOs if € I 
mer i wy arrival, with the ex lama 


tion--“l’ve got capital lodgings a little 


way out of town—only been there a week | 





but it’s a splendid place, | promise you 

So I went with hii deposited my 
trunk in bis room, which was handscine 
and spacious, and that night as I returned 
and sat down to supper after an intro. 
duction to the family, I first saw Ewily 
Houston. There were two daughters. Ti» 
house was kept by a widow who had aj) 
her life been accustomed to the refine. 
ments and elegancies of wealth, until the 
death of her husband five years before. 
Since that time she had supported herseif 
by taking in gentlemen boarders. 

Emily was the youngest daughter; the 


| blind one, whom I have above described, 


Charlotte, the elder, was far lesa lovely, 
though some would have called her 
beauty striking. I did not. Ag 1 said be- 
fore, iny glances towards Kumilly were #0 
fregu‘nt as to call forth some remarks 
from Frank Appleby. 

“IT never saw sO sweet a creature,” | 
said, with fervor. 

“She is a dear little thing,” was his 
careless reply; ‘‘and between you and 
me,’? he added more earnestly, “I think 
she jikes mé a little too well.” 

I never shall forget how I felt as he said 
this. A flush of mingled resentment and 
coutempt flew to my cheeks; it seemed 
sacrilege to speek so lightly of so beauti- 
ful a creature, HKesides, I found that she 


| had made a deep impression on my own 


imagination, and I remembered how her 
eyes had turned more quiekly ut the 
sound of Frank's voice than at any oiher; 
that, even when he passed her, she seemed 
to know it, to look more eagerly, to listen 
more intently. 

Every day I became more enamored of 


this lovely girl, and it pained me inex- 


pressibly to s6e Frank, as I though’, trifle 
with her. He paid real court to the more 
regal Charlotte, but his vanity could not 
withstand the mute homage of her sister, 
loftten wa'ched them together—watched 
till it almost maddened me; tor I would 
have given worlds tor one of the peculiar 
smniles she always bestowed on bim. 

One day | saw him standing at the door 
which led out upon a sinall plot of garden 


| ground, now regal with full crimson, and 


the deep hues of the trees whose branchts 
leaned over the wall. One arm was 
placed around her waist, with the other 
hand he was pressing back the brown, 
wavy hair. 

“You bavea remarkably beautiful forc- 
head, Emily,’ he said, 

“Have 1? do you think so? Ob, I am 
so glad !’’ she said, artlessly. 

‘What makes you glad, Emily?” he 


| asked, In the softest of tones, 


‘Because, whatever you likein meal ways 
makos me glad,’ was the innocent reply. 
“That beautiful song, ‘A ring of gold she 
gave meé,’do you know I have learned 
that because you like it so well? I can 
sing 6very word of it.”’ 

‘Can you?’ said he. “Thank you for 


_ learning it for me. I will bear you sing it 


this evening. Yes,” he continued, still 


| inusingly, ‘‘you havea remarkably intel- 


lectual brow; I think you could write 
poetry, little one,’’ 

“Ah, if I could but see you, I might,” 
was the low, sweet reply. 

‘*Well, well, there’s a confession,” said 
Frank, laughing lightly, yet from where | 
stood I saw his cheek flush with p!easure. 
‘Now, how do you suppose I look ?” 

“Oh, I have heard, often,’’ said the inno- 
cent creature. ‘Sister Lottie has told me 
that you bave blaek curling bair and black 
eyes. And I think, as Lottie says, you 
must be very handsome,” 

“Ob, yes, 1’m a prodigiously handsome 
fellow,’’ said Frank, conceitedly, laughing 
a8 he spoke. “Do you think, little one, 
that sister Lottie likes me pretty weil?” 

“How can sne help it?’ asked the blind 
girl, lifting her glowing but sightless eyes 
towards him. 

It ever ny blood boiled, it did then, as 
I saw him lean over and kiss her—if ever 
I wanted to give that arrant knave and 
puppy a shaking, | did then. A _ blush 
tuantled her pure chesks—a g nile deep- 
é6neéd the dimples round her lips. 

“Frank,” | e@xclaimei, indignantly, 
lew moments afterwards, ‘ you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself!’ : 

“What do you mean?’ he askad, look- 
Ing guilty as he spoke, 

“You are doing harm, Frank,” ‘in lead- 
ing that poor blind girl to love you. It is 
acruel thing. You will pay dearly forit 
some day, mark ny words,”’ 

“Pshaw!" he exclaimed, haif angrily 
“How the deuce am I! to belpthe girl's lik 


ne me? If she wil! be such a foo wy 
You en lrage ber to love you, Frank 
-_ . , 

said | vou know you do, both by Ww) 


and actions,’’ 


‘Pooh ! you are jealous !"’ he sneered. 


«No, Frank; not jealous, for I have no 
claims upon her. Would to Heaven | 
had!’ lexclaimed, with such vehemence 
that he gazed at me, quite silenced and 
subdued, ‘Remember,’ I said, solemnly, 
she is different from otber women. Her 
great calamity bas made hera pet in the 
household; she has been treated always 
like a tender little child, and she looks for 


caresses and love from everybody. Un.- | 


studied in the ways of the world, un- 
spoijed by the arts of society, she bas not 
the cunning to bide her attachn.ents, but 
confers favors upon those she loves with a 
child’s artless, confiding readinesr. Be 


careful; Frank, becareful bow you trifle | 


witbabuman heart, especially with hers, 
for few women can feel as she does,”’ 

Pratk Appleby laughed a little, but I 
could see that he was touched, as he 
turned upon his heel, saying, “Well, 1 
will! leave her to you. Unmask my 
treachery if you will, but I tell you I mean 
no barm.,”’ 

If he had left her to mé as he said, if bis 


| beautiful eyes a mist seemed drawn. 
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married. He has been paying his «d- 
dresses to her for some time. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if they were married in the 
autumn,’’ 

I knew immediately that they referred 
to Frank Appleby and Charlotte Houston. 
Looking around I saw them, nearly oppo 
site, Frank never looked more brilliant. 


There was an exultant smile on bis face, a | 


vivid light In his eye as it caught mine. 

Poor Emily! By accident her hand 
came in contact with my own. Death 
could not have been colder. Over her 
She 
shuddered, and no Jonger listened with 
rapt attention or a gentile serenity to the 
music; on the contrary, her movements 
were hurried and agitated. Wholly un- 
accustomed to conceal her feelings, she 
knew not what to do. Her cheeks were 
white, and her lips had a blanched ap 
pearance. I trembled as I watched her. 
At last I whispered, “Emily shall we go 
home ?”’ 

“Oh, if you pleese,” she said, rising 
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Frank, who enjoyed a monopoly of her 
smiles and good graces, was esteemed a 
fortunate fellow. 

One evening I camo bome and found 
my little rosebud, as I called her, un- 
usually oppressed, I thought she had 
| been weeping. In vain I exerted all my 
| powers to please her— she amiled, but the 
smile was followed by a sigh. Finding 
an opportunity, | inquired of Charlotte 
what could be the matter with her sister, 

‘Really I cannet tell,” was ber reply; 
“she seemed to be very happy when she 
came home this afternoon.” 

Slowly passed the agonizing days and 
weeks. Frank and I scarcely spoke to 
each other; I could not act the hypocrite, 


| 
| 
| 


| Thoy told me Emily was growing worse; 


that there was no hope of herrecovery. 1 
Saw the doctor’s brougham at the door 
early every morning. Fra.k Appleby 
ceased to take his ineals with us, 

One beautiful summer’s day I was called 
| from my offices, Emily was dying, the 
messenger said, and had requested to see 


| individual who 


_tomary in 


At Home and Abroad. 





Boy battalions have sprung up all over 
Spain since the little King has begun to 
grow up. They drill after school hours, 
and try to imitate their elders in all 
things. At Granadathe school battalion 
mutinied recently because it did not re 
ceive its pay, went in a body to the news- 
paper offices and proclaimed its grievance, 
then marched through the city streeta, 
smashing all the lanterns. 

Skating had itsoriginin Holland han- 
dreds of years ago, but the name of the 
first practiced it has not 
been handed down to posterity. This 
sport has had its bone age before italiron or 
steel one, for we are told thatit was cus 
thethirteenth century for the 
young men to fasten the leg-bones of ani- 
mals under their feet by means of thongs, 
and sliie along the ice, pushing them- 


| selves by means of an Iron shod pole, The 


date of the Introduction of metallic skates 
is not known, 


me, lentered the sacred chamber. She 
lay like a fair marble image, coloriesa, yet 
serenely beautiful. They stood around 
her, mother, sister, two or three friends, 
and her kind physician. They told her! 


hastily and turning, thereby drawing the 
eyes of many upon us, for ours was a con- 
spicuous reat, 

“Sit still a moment, dear,” [ said, gently, 


vanity had not prevailed over bis better 
judgment, all might have been well. 

That evenirg she sang the sweet song, 
“A ring of gold,’ aud al! applauded. But 


According to the recent finding of a 
Somerville (Mass ) court, no man can 


she looked round in vain for a word of 
praise from Frank. I never shal! forget 
that touching, eager glance, ssking s0 
mutely, so mourninully for the one beloved 
voice. 


deavored to fill his place. 
ble times I sang to her, read to ber, walked 
with her, and after sore little while had 
elapsaed she Icst the lock of painful reverie 
that bad for a time become habitual to ber, 
and learned to watch for me, Oh, those 
precious hours when she seemed all my 


For a few days Frank was very | 
distant, seidom speaking to her, and I en- | 
Atall practica- | 


for | saw that her strange gestures attract 
ed attention. “In a moment, when 1! 


| touch your arin, I will (ake you out.”’ 


At the first favorable opportunity we 
withdrew as quickly as possible, and were 
s00n seated in the carriage. I knew that 
poor Emily was weeping, and tried to 
coufort her, 
‘Did you ever suspect it before? 
one told you, not even Lottie ?” 

‘Oh, no, no,’’ she sobbed. “1 could not 
think it. He was so kind, so gentile to me, 
Qh, how could he tell me what he did ? It 


lias no 


At last | ventured to say, | 


| had come, and she held out herband. Oh, 
that moment! I threw myself by the 
bedside of the dear angel—theonly woman 
I had over loved. She whispered a few 


| I would live for you!’ Then «# sudden 
light, like a glory, played round her pale 
| features, and she cried— ‘I sea—!{ seo!" 

| Wonderful! she turned to each of us 
with dying recognition, In that last bour 


the Almighty had opened her cyos 


sweet words, very faintly, ‘If 1 could live, | 


patrolin front of a man’s houseor dun 
him in the highways while wearing a unl- 
form which denotes his calling as a collec- 
tor. In bis summing up the judge said 
that if such men were allowed to patrol 
the streets in uniform it would incites 
breach of the peace. tle declared that if 
they could with impunity patrol before 
the house of one man they could do it be 
fere the houses of al’ mon who owed small 
and large debts in Somerville, and asa 


Well, there is ayrave in the cemetery 1 | Consequence he declared there would bea 


riot 


in Somerville. He said that there 





own ! can I ever forget them? She was 80 | was very cruel! Isit wrong ip mé to tel! | Visit sometimes —she sleeps there, Cha: - 

innocent, and yet 80 wise, so confiding, so you this? Is it wicked, is it foolish in | lotte never married Frank Appleby. He | Were courts where the creditor and debtor 

graceful! me?” | became an inveterate ganbler, and an | COUld gain watisfaction, Fortunately for 
At last she did not come down toher| «No, darling!” 1 said, softly, though an | OUlcast and a wanderer about town, You the debtor In this State, such methods for 


collecting oulstanding debts are illegal. 


| now know why, with all my wealth, | 


meals, Her strength seemed to desert her, arrow bad gone to my heart; “tell me all | 
and imutely, anecomplainingly and sight- | "a | live in # state of single blessedners, as you 
y soaked seok y K you will—iet me be to you as a brother, B} ap hees, 4 A most remarkable journey has juat 
less, She was going down to the tomb. | gince {| can be nothing more. If it bad | #"@ pleased to call it. 1 am biewsed jn R lished | little Polish 
, - | “ “ ’ 
Every day she grew more saintly, ©very | been iny lot to be favored with your love, b*%ng single, for 1 am wedded to the “te aie ee oad ik . Pol a fare 
: . JOW C#s Dain ar anaau, mechidaea 
day more inexpressibly dear to me, who | iev memory of Emily Houston, the poor 
y I J ’ believe me, your path would have been Mf y ’ j parents, living in Poland, were very poor, 


Blind Girl. 
- P< <a —_ 


know the cause of her malady. ” 
: atoown With Sowers, and her married sister living In Liverpool 


One 6vening | noticed a peculiar ex pres- 
sion on the countenance of Charlotte 
Houston. Her face was very stern, and | 
surmised that there had been some mis- 
understanding between Frank Appleby 
and herself; and I was right. 

During Emily’s childhood 


implement to which thé blind have re. 


course, and she wrote with astonishing | 


accuracy. It seemstbat Eimily had asked 
ber sister to bring her a certain little box 
from her private drawer. Charlotte com- 
plied, hut finding some papers whicn had 
been left, and also some scraps of poetry 
of a peculiar Character which had been 
read to her sister, Charlotte felt herself 
justified in opening the box, and there she 
learned the secret of Emily’s sorrow. 


At first :esentinent filled Ler soul, and | 


then camo anguish, Had the man whom 


she bad loved and honored with her con- | 


fidence done this thing? Would any 
man, possessing a spark of principle, de- 
liberately win the sffections of a helpless 
blind girl? 

“Come home this afternoon !”’ 
lated ‘Pray where did she go?” 

“For a drive with Frank,’’ was her re. 
ply. 

There was a pang at my heart. I saw 
through ibe sadness, the tears. Old im- 
pressions bad been revived, old tender- 
ness renewed. The sound of his voice, 
even if he had not spoken lovingly (and I 
knew the man too well tc suppose that he 
had not), had awakened the slumbering 
emotions of the past. 

My fairy temple was dashed tothe earth, 
1 teared, hopelessly. I determined at 
ODCe, 60 FCON as &n Opportunity occurred, 
to tell her of bis then existing relations 
with ber sister. I bad wished tospare her 
the knowledge until | was shure she had 
forgotten bim; but now it seemed a thing 
inévitabie. 

That night we ail went to the opera. 
Emily was passionately fond of music, 
and she enjoyed it the more perhaps from 
the sense of her isolation in the midst of 
crowds. We tried to get a box together, 
but could not, and I did not know exactly 


I ejacu 


where Frank and Charlotte Houston fat, 
though ] had the impression they were 
quite near. Two strangers sat behind us, 
who in the nauses of the mus tal KOC & 
ms @S45an 
& 
guish, and 1 ing suddeniy ber sip a! 
pallor, I found that she appeared to be 1s 
tening to the sreakers om our rear. ! 
Caught the words, “Oh, yes, engaged to be 


she had | 
learned to write, guided of course by an | 


| at me, 


| —so wan with 


She was silent after this, till we arrived 
bome; then she instantly retired. The 


next morning 8he was not st the breakfast | 


table at ner usual time 


‘““W hat made Emily act sostrangely last 


night ?’’ asked Charlotte. “The child must 
have been ill.’’ 

“Yes 1 was half angry at ber for stand- 
ing upin that conspicuous place!’ said 
Frank, 
talk to her. 

I flashed an indignant look at him; and 
he winced under it. 

‘What was it, Mr. Hayden?’ asked 
Lottie; ‘‘doa’t you know ?” 

“She heard some unpleasant informa- 
tion,’”’ I replirc, 

“For pity’s sako! from whom?’ said 
Miss Houston. 

“From two gentlemen who sat near us,’’ 
{ replied. 


“What was it, my dear?’ arked her 
mother, 
“Why, Emily acted so strangely last 


night?” said Charlotte, looking curiously 
“Khe sprang up suddenly, and | 
thought she was going to jump 
lier face was a8 white 


almost 
over inte the pit. 
asa sbeet.’’ 

At that moment Kmily entered. She 
could not bave siept all the long night 
through. Her young face wore a haggard 
look, and her usually slow, graceful step, 
seemed Janguid now. She took her accus- 
tomed place beside ber mother, who spoke 
to her tenderly, but when she answered, 
her lip quivered. 

Frank Appleby saw it, and made a husty 
breakfast, excusing himself sooner than 
was his wont. I, too, went, but not before 
1 saw Lottie, with a look of yresat concern 
on ber features, go up to her sister and 
whisper to ber. 

Ob, the heart-achesa I had to gaze upon 
after that !—that marble face, 80 colorless! 
the beautiful hope tight 
blotted out! She now seemed uneasy and 
unhappy if she knew Frank was near, 
and equally unbappy if he was absent. 


I think she was beginning ‘'o transfer to 


me the affection she had felt for Frank 
Appleby. For me the eye grew luniinous 
now, for me the little silvery auph of 
’ 
welcome sounded, 
feanwhiie Frank Was woolny: ereally 
eleg t Charlotte H wtor She was a 
- , r 
y 
nm 
“a 
was a‘ mle reing 
ved and petted that its edas armmattor 
of course. She was a belie, and a number 


of suitore conte nded for ber hand: so that 


“If ashe were my sisier I should | 


HEALTH Proverbs — Nevor allow your 
self to become chilled if you can tind 

| méans of keeping warin. 

Never drink ico water when overheated 

_ but don’t substitute wine or whiskey. 
Always breathe pure air—if you can got 

it, but don’t sit in a draitif you have rheu- 

matisin or neuralgia. 

| Never allow sunlight to beshut out of 
your sleeping room—unless you livein «# 
city flat where the bedrooms have no win 
dows. 

Never go without sufficient sleep —un 
less you are working for some one who 
overworks you--then change employers, 

Don’t keep your teeth merely for ornsa 
ment, but make them masticate your food 
—if you have # working set. 

Eat what ix set before you 
you crave it and Is fit for you, 


provided 


—unless itis a matter of lile 
within five min- 


cat slowly 
or death to catch a train 
ules, 

Don’t quarre! with your family or neigh- 
bors because you feel out of sorts -look 
afior your digestive system. 


Kat plenty of fresh fruit—but don’t call 
it fresh when it is intolerably stale, 
Take plenty of out door exercise — unless 


you Lave sciatica or Chinese feet. 


Never take acold bath when your body 
| is already suffering from cold—you might 
4s well take # block of ice for a stove. 


! Jna cold water freely, in all desirable 
ways—but den’t become a cold-water 
crank, and use it to 6xcess., 

you find it agrees 

don’t become # hot. water 

boiling all your 


Drink hot water if 
with you— but 
crank, and insist 
friends, 


on 


Mineral waters are sometimes whole 


some— but don’t think that the worse they 
taste or #mell the more beneficial they 
must be, 

Get rid of pain if you can—but don’t 
think that quieting a pain is curing a 
(1 #6a86, 


Komeémber that clear water is not neces 


Sariy pure water—any more than cold air 
4 WHY Pure air 
Ip k whenever you are thirsty—but be 
é we ‘ r r 4 i I 
i — Samael 
a 
i ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ le r rself 
very soon Don't lolanother Me nday pass 


without trying it 


| wished her to be sent to England, 


Bat 


she herself was too poor to go to Poland, 


| or to pay anyone to accompany her sister 
| She sought the assistance of an emigration 


agent who sent a label to Pearl's parents, 
bearing these words in three tanguages: 
“To the railway Offclals, Please forward 
this girl on to Hamburg,’’ as well as 
an address in Liverpool About a ftort- 
night laterthe child was brought to the 
addresain Liverpool, with the label still 
tiled to herarm, She had traveled hun 
dreds of miles over'end, from Poland to 
Hamburg, not knowing any but herown 
language: from Hamburg she had been 
wont by boatto Grimsby and therce by 
train to Liverpool, having «pent a week on 
the journey, and being entirely depend. 
ent upon charity for tood. 





Phe ' owager Kimnpress of China, who 
has been presented with a Bible by the 
Christian woman of ber kingdom, im the 
greetost woman sovereign who has ever 
reigned inthe East. Showas the daugb- 
torof a poornan living onthe outskirta 
of Canton, Thetumily being on the verge 
Of starvallon, the girl, who was extremely 
her fatherto sell ter 
(greutly ageineat bis will the 
she became the 
pr lilustrious general, who, 
charmed by ber disposition and natural 
adopted her sasahia daughter 
and educated her, Heing called to Pekin, 
the general thought his daughter the fit 
test present he could give to his Emperor, 
the latter being so charmed with her that 
hemade her bis wife. In 18461 ber busband 
the Dowager-Em press became 

present Fiperor being then 

years old. She found China 
crippled by debt, and torn by loternal re- 
bellions, yot five years ago when she 
banded over the cares of the government 
to her prosperity reigned 
throughout the olyhtesan provinces and the 
Vast tracts of country beyond them which 
Brother of 


hesutiful, bewought 
4H A BlAE, 
old 


nian a*sented, and 


perty of wan 


Clevernoess 


diec, and 
reyent, the 
only seven 


son, peace and 


recognize the sugsrainty of the 


the Sun, 
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TOWMY'S ADVENTURE, 





ny o. BR. OO 

10 you see, Mra, Jenkins," seid Tommy, 
\ ‘that Flirt is a deal of bother to me: 
‘ that's what nurse says about me— 
especially about keeping clean,” 

“And | can quite believe it, Master 
Tom,’ sald the bathing- woman, “What 
with sand-ples, and anemones, and sée- 
weed, ard such like vermin, I'm sure 
you're all in # matber twenty times a 
day."’ 

Tom was standing on the unsteady plank 
that connected the bathing-taachine witb 
the beach. His abort llega, in blue serge 
knickerbockers, were planted far apart, 
and bis short arma were thrust deeply into 
his sallor pockets—his hat was pushed 
back, and bie balr curied feroely. 

Mra. Jenkins, with bare, red arma, and 
large, bare foet, was wrnging outa heap 
of wet bathing dresses, and hanging them 
on aline todrip. Just where the dripa 
caine, young Jonkina was sitting mending 
hia note 

liis [eye were bare too, and bis trousers 
were tueked up in @ way that Tommy 
would bave liked to jusitate, but nurse al- 
wayeturned the logs of hie kuickerbock- 
ore down If she bapponed to aee him. 
Nureo wes always particularly Uresome at 
the eee aide 

"Ou," sald ‘Tommy, bhopplug away from 
the little strogim of sandy water that rusb- 
od down the plank, “you see Flirt isn’t 
grown up jet—she hagu't any sense, 1 
ain going to teach ber alotoftricks, Look 
at her, Mra. Jenkins, she'w learning to 
ewitn.’ 

Mra. Jenkins slood still for a minute, 
with her feet planted firmiy on the plank, 
and shaded her eyoa with ber hand. 

“Dear me, now," she sald, “she's # 
clever little rasval, thatdog o' yours, Nee 
to her now, catching at (he rope for all the 
world as if she wase human creature, | 
shouldn't wonder If there was a dal of 
neonee inside her!’ 

‘OO course there is,’ said Tommy. 
“Why, Flirt sleeps beside iny bed, and | 
talk to ber whenever | wake up.” 

“To think of that, now!’ said Mra, 
Jenking, tramping about the 
board, and making It epring up and down 
unp@asantiy. ‘“l've never been much of 
a one for dumb beastie, by reason of their 
not talking to us, and us not understand. 
ing whatthey mean. It's Just «a bark and 
a bite with dogs, and the tite first.” 

Tommy had Jumped off the board and 
was running down to the sea, Not four 
yards away tbe little spaniel was aplash- 
ing about, catching and quarreling with 
the rope thathung frou the frontof the 
bat ing machine. 

Tommy gave a little relieved laugh, and 
came traumping back—the stretch of daz- 
giing sea bad biinded him. 

“I thougbt,’’ he said, ina shamefaced 
way, ‘that Fiirt was drownilnog—but dogs 
don't drown, do they, Mra, Jenkins ?’’ 

“My good gracious, no,’ sald the bath- 
jog: Woman, 

She bed a great many wet clothes to 
wring oul and new towels to feteh, and 


heavily 


she was not listening very attentively to 
whet Tomy @eaid. He stood with bis 
curly heat lesanuiog against the plank fora 
‘ow minutes, and then he ran down the 
beach again and calied to Flirt 

Young Jenkins, mending bis neta, heard 
the abril litte ery — 

“Come out, Flirt! bo what I tell you, 
miies, at once, Fiirt, l’u frightened for 
you!’ 

Young Jenkins was avery siow man, 
and by the time be bad realized that Tom. 
my wanted help, and had pushed the 
heavy net from his feet and pulled hia cap 
tightiy on, Totumy had tucked up bis 
kKoulckerbockers, and was wading into the 
wea, Calling trantically for Fiirt. 

She, eo doubt, thought It was a game, 
Soe barked, ant eio00k herself, and awam 
further away, meeting the waves like a 
bird, but poor Tommy was not like a bird 
al asl 

tle foundered on, until he lost bis foot- 
jig, and a wave inet and broke over bit, 
and eft NH gaeping—and then, through 
& Water, he saw biirt’'s brown 


ed bitmeelf forward and 


t 
a - w is 
Ay 5. A scie eaf and 
bad c ¢ a” ©was “Oubg 
8. oF A as king I ? 
a . * « * 7. 


When he woke again it seemed hours 


THE SATURDAY 


afterwarda, and he was lying On @ harrow 
eoat, a pile of damp garments under bis 
bead. 

Flirt was sitting on the floor of the bath 
ing-machine wagging ber tall with great 
thumpe, and young Jenkins was looking 
as if he would bave wagged bis tall too, if 
he had head one—it would have been 80 
much easier than talking; but the bathing- 
woman did not want anyone to help ber. 

Nhe cried and talked and Jaughed ali ip 
a breath, and kissed Tommy # much that 
he wished be neein't be polite and might 
ask ber not todo ao; but, of course, that 
was one of the things one couldn't do. 

He opened bis eyes and looked at Filrt, 
who came cringing to hia side, and laid 
her brown head on his arm, and whined. 


EVENING POST. 


but I must remind you that it is not usua 
for people to accept an absolute stranger 
like yourself at hia own estimate, and that 
the statement you have just made requires 
corroboration. Tell we, now, can you cat 
the king’s name on glass?’ 

“Why, to be sure | can,” replied the 
raindrop, for it felt that it would be giving 
itself away if it admitted ite inability to 
do auytbing that a diamond could do. 
Then, to soothe its conscience, it added tn- 
wardly, ‘It will be time for me to cut the 
king’s name on glass when | know what 
the king's name is.”’ 

“If you can really perform that feat, 


| you may be a diamond after all,” said the 


ruby, commencing to relent. “By the by, 


| what were you doing up yonder? I was 


“| saved Fiirt all right—didn't 1?" seid | 


Tommy. 

“Just to hearken to him,’' said the bath- 
ing-woman, “and he next door to drown- 
ing himee!f."’ 

“Shut up, mother!’ sald young Jen- 
kine. ‘.'e8 a plucky one, and I ain’t go 
ing to contradict bim.”’ 

‘Hut I did save bim,"’ persisted Tommy. 
He fixed his eyes on young Jeukiua’ scar- 
let face with aw ijittle shadow of anxiety. 
The yoong man shuffled from one foot to 
the other atlentiy, but Mrs. Jenkins, with 
her apron to her eyea, spoke for him: 

“You did your best, my dear, but you'd 
got out of your depth, and it was my son 
here as brought you Lome. He ain’t much 
to look at,”’ she went on, sobbing, ‘‘but 
he’'aa fine swimmer, 1 will say for bim; 
and he's got two medals on bis breast, and 
he saved your life, my dear—which is of 


under the impression that diamonds came 
ontof the earth, but you came out of the 
sky.’’ 

“] bad business in thore parts—I had to 
shine there,’’ answered (the raindrop, now 
fairly embarked ona career of deception. 
“You must have frequently noticed me 
doing it when you came out of doors on a 
bright night.” 

“Then you're a star, | presume?” re- 
marked the sapphire which stood next to 
the great ruby. 

“That's exactly what I] am,’’ said the 
raindrop, feeling more important than 
ever. “l’m a diamond «tar, You have 
heard of great personages wearing dla- 
mond stare, baven’t you? Wel!, now you 
understand why the king wears me.”’ 

“You have evidently a right to consider 


youreelf our superior,”’ returned tbe sap- | 


| phire, which was disposed to be difident 


more vally than a kennel ful! of dogs, and | 


such like.”’ 

“Ob! Mrs. Jenkins,’ said Tommy. 

He lay back silently, and sbut his eyes 
tight, but they would fll, and one smart 
ing toar even forced ite way through, but 
in a minute he had brushed il away. 

“I'm awfully obliged to you,” he sald; 


| been cut at a wrong angle. 
won't, I hope, be stuck up and proud, | 


and retiring because one of its facets bad 
‘But you 


now that you are, in a sense, one of us.” 
“Ob, you'll! find no nonsense of that sort 

about me, though I am quite eighty per 

cent. more valuable than the rest of you 


| put togetber,”’ said the raindrop, with 


“I'm glad |] wasn't drowned—but I— | 


wanted —to—save Flirt--myself. I can 


awim two strokes, sometimes, When sOme- | 


body's near, and it seems 80 babyish— 
Ho was very near real tears, and Mra, 
Jenkins was frightened. She did not 
know that Master Tommy could cry. 
She put @ blarkst round him, and gave 


‘him some hot tea, and young Jenkins 


lifted him up, and the little procession 
started homewards, Flirt walking last, 
with her tail drooping, as if she koew ashe 
had beey the cause of all the commotion. 
Nurse was Standing atthe gate, watching 
for Tommy, 80 sLe was the first person to 
seo how he came howe. 

“Well,” she said, when Mrs. Jenkins 
had done explaining, ‘0 you're not con- 
tent without drowning yourrelf—I boped 
you'd spare me that, but you're a deal of 
bother to me."’ 

o * * * * * 

Young Jenkins bad «# third medal on 
his breast when Tominy went down to the 
aéa last suImmer to build castles on the 
shore, and somehow or other they grew to 
be great friends. Tommy sits for hours 
sometimes, with his knickerbockers 
turned up, and bia bare legs dangling over 
the plank, aide by side with young Jen- 
kins,} whilst Spooney, the son of Flirt, 
barke atthe dangling rope, and Flirt her- 
self lies inthe sand and drowsily watches 


him. 
—— ae 


THE ARROGANT RAINDROP, 





The air wes very still, #o it dropped 
down—down—down as straight asa 
plummet, aod Onaliy alighted on the 
crown of a kiog who was t(sking an after- 
luncheon stroll on the earth below, As 


\ RAINDROP fell from a clear sky, 
4 


he didn’t Know it was raining—a single | 


drop of rain doesn t count for much, any- 
how —he continued his walk serenely, 
merely drawing his ermine tippet more 
closely about his sbouiders, for the wea 
ther was growiog chilly. 

It began to freeze presently, and the 
raindrop was soon frozon solid as it lay on 
the kings crown. It sparked prismati- 
‘ally In the rays of the sun. 

“Now I’m ea dtamond, 1 *uppose,’’ mur- 
mured the raindrop, for it bad @ very ar- 
rogant disposition. “I should not be so 
hard and lustrous if | were not a diamond; 
and, besides, 1 shouldn't be used as an 
ornament for a king'’scrown uniess 1 were 


aprecious stove of some sort Yos, l'in 
ul biedly a diamond 
e ra p spoke the last few w is 
a Sswaue - * asser v 
You a diamodd !''sald a large ruby that 


occupléd a prominent position on the 
crown. ‘l do not wish to appear impolite, 


magnificent condescension. ‘You shall 
bave wy countenanes, never fear.”’ 

By this time the king had had a suf- 
ficiently long ramble, and his corns were 


beginning to shoot; so he faced round and | 


returned to his palace, which he entered 
by the front door, tothe sound of silver- 
plated trumpets, Then he hung up his 


crown on a gold peg near the Dresden | 


china stove in the vestibule, and went into 
the counell chamber to discuss affairs of 
state wilh the members of his government. 

Very s00n the beat of the stove began to 
affect the arrogant raindrop unpleasantly. 
It could feel itself growing more liquid 
every moment as it thawed out, but it still 
clung to the king’s crown with ali the 
strength that remained in it. 

“Hello! what’s ihe matter with you?’ 
inquired the great ruby. 

‘‘I—1]’'m agitated by the recollection of 
your incivility in refusing to believe that 
| was a diamond,’ returniug the raindrop, 
trem biing all over. 

“You look less like one than ever you 


| did,’”’ said the ruby, with reviving suspic- 


ions. ‘Come, 1’ll wager you're not as 
hard as I aim.,’”’ 

“And you're getting smaller and small- 
6r,’’ putin the sapphire. ‘*Whatever does 
it mean ?"”’ 

The raindrop realized that it must make 
aneéfiort, It was now, alas, quite melted, 
and was rapidly drying up. 

“It means,’’ it answered nervously, 
“that I don’t approve of all this—this 
Vulgar cross examination, and that I 
strongly object to this—thia hot, unwhole- 
some atmosphere, and that 1 intend to—to 
go back to my Own exalted sphere and be 


” 


ed 

It meant toadd “and be @ star again,” 
but before it could complete the sentence, 
the surface of the stove flushed rosy-red 
with the heat witbin, and the arrogant 
raindrop dwindled, dwindled, and then 
suddenly disappeared altogether. 

“Hal 1 see through that braggart at 
last,’ cried the incredulous ruby, “A 
nice kind—I mean an ice kind—of a dia- 
mond be was, and uo mistake !” 

Aud all the other jewels chuckied agree- 
ably over the ruby’s little jeat, and twin- 
kled atone another in the glow thrown 
out by the red-bot stove. But I doubt if 
the humble minded sapphire really saw 
the exact point of the joke, for to tell the 
truth, it Was not a@ very brilliant gem. 

2 -. —e 

Lips, whether in this world or any other, 
is the sum of our attainment, our experi- 
ence, Our character. ‘The conditions are 
secoudary. in what other world shal! we 
be more surely than we are bere? 

ae 

W hen the scalp is atrophied, r shiny 


baid, DO préparation will restore the hair: 


in ali other cases, Hall’s Hair Kenewer 
will start a growth. 











THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Americans are said to be the only 
people that patronize “quick lunches.” 


A Michigan inventor fills the rubber 
tire of his bicycle with cork instead of air. 


Floss silk is used by Japanese soldiers 
as more or less bullet-proof under clothing. 


There is a society in Egypt whose ob- 
ject 1s to drive foreigners out of the country. 


More than une hundred writers, male 
and female, have written the life of Mr. Glad- 
atone. 


In Italy a large chestnut tree is con- 
sidered a great property, and goes for toward 
supporting @ family. 


Dry newspapers, instead of or in lack 
ot rubber gloves, are recommended in hand- 
ling electrical wires. 


The atmoephere is 80 clear in Zululand 
that it is said objects can be seen by starlight 
uta distance of seven miles. 


There is a ghost in a New York 
churchyard that invites persons passing 
through at night to sit beside him on & grave 
and converse. 

A Western girl is going to Paris—not 
to etudy painting or music, but to learn to 
cook; her father having made an appropria- 
tion for that purpose. 


Cats that are good ratters are getting 
to be almost regularly salaried employees in 
the different post offices of our country—ap- 
propriations made for their support. 


Japan claims the uldest wooden build- 
ing in the world. It is a log storehouse in 
Tara, which is now used to shelter some of 
the Mikado's art treasures. An age of 1200 
years is claimed for it. Some of the logs are 
nearly worn away by the weather. 


What is without doubt the smallest 
clock in the worid was lately on exhibition in 
the shop window of a Goettinger jeweler. 
The dial measures less than one-third of an 
inch in diameter, andthe weight which fur- 
nisbes the inotive power is suspended from a 
human hatr. 


The Romans and Greeks ate with 
their fingers, and one writer for the former 
nation gives a comical story of « glutton of 
luis day, who, when he went toa feast, always 
wore gloves, that he might have the first 
chance at the meat before it was cool enough 
for the other guests to touch it with their bare 
fingers. 


The following is the daily ration of 
the animals at the Jardin des Plantes in Paris: 
Ten pounds of flesh for each lion, tiger and 
bear, seven pounds for the panther, three 
pounds to six pounds for the hyena, one pound 
for the wild cat, two pounds for the eagle, all 
of which flesh must be fresh and without 
bone, 


Almost every winter a railway line is 
laid across the St. Lawrence at Quebec. The 
ice there is often teu or twelve feet thick, and 
will bear all the weight that can be heaped on 
it. The ties are laid tn a graded road-bed cut 
lin the ice, the rails are spiked on, then water 
is poured into the excavation and in half an 
hour or so ts frozen as hard as stone, and the 
road is done. 


Perhaps the most wonderful specimen 
of cutter'’s craft in the world is the knife to 
be seen in the show rooms of Joseph Rodgers 
& Sons, SheMeld, England. This extraordi- 
nary knife is provided with one blade for 
every yeur since the commencement of the 
Christian era, this number of blades, of 
course, now being 1895. Blades are inserted 
five ata time at the lapse of every five years. 


A man who is summering in Michigan, 
lately called up his office over the long-distance 
telephone, and, his favorite dog happening to 
be in the office, the animal was placed on the 
table und given a chance to hesar his master's 
votes. The dog recognized the first noise, and 
was delirious with delight. Since that time 
he bas haunted the telephone, and whenever 
the bell timkles he ts the first to bound to 
ward the table. 


A novel scheme for selling furniture 
on the installment plan is being carried on in 
the poorer tenement districts of New York. 
liuge vans containing all sorts of househqd 
Kouds inake regular tours of the streets. They 
send runners ahead through the tenement 
houses announcing thetr coming, and these 
inen not only drum up a considerable trade, 
but satisfy themselves of prospective cus 
tomers’ honesty before the vans get around. 


The study of the funeral garlands of 
the Egyptian tombs is full of interest. The 
language of the affections was the same in 
Egypt 4.v years ago asin our own country 
today. Among the most highly-prized plants 
nay be Chumerated the rose, the myrtle, the 
sweet Inarjoram, the bay laurel, jessamine, 
the hellotrope, the iris, the ivy, tne narcissus, 
the mignonette, the Egyptian white water 

ly, the fleld poppy, the lime, the immortelle 
and the chrysanthemum. 


A singular incident took place the 


other day on Damariscotta Lake, Maine, 
WHicnh shows the veracity of the bass. A 
party f t Kennebec were fishing froma 


at W . Ol ture ‘ aug att 
S Watch guard a 1 flung his gold 


wat ove irda 4) 


eendof his 


t an bour after, and 
& inile distant, they caught a six- 
fr, &€nd, noticing his fullness and peou- 
‘ar appearance, he was opened and there 
was the gold watch, still going. 
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LIFE’S BITIER SWEET. 





RY L. WwW, 





Tell me your joy, that I may tune my life 
To echo the glad music of your own, 
The changing welody, the sunny strife 
Of harmonies blent in one sweet full tone. 
So shall the faithful shadow of my night 
Heighten your happy radiance of delight. 


Tell me your sorrow, that | may disdain 
Mirth and rejoicing, banish all relief— 
Save the sad ecstasy, the cruel gain 
Of being one with you, dear heart, in grief. 
You did deny me love—have you no woe, 
No pain to share with one who loves you so? 


——_- 


ABOUT CREMATION, 





_— 





Not to speak of earlier times, among 
the ancient Germans, according to 


Tacitus, cremation was customary, and | - 2 
| fair dedvction; but I am certain that in- | 


_humation and cremation were practised | 


the Anglo-Saxons brought the usage 
over into Britain. In ‘'Beowulf,’”’ an 
Anglo-Saxon epic of the eighth century, 
there is a description of the burning of 
the dead. 

In Scandinavia, both kinds of burial 
were in usage; the ‘‘lsrunaold,’”’ or age 
of burning of the dead; and the ‘‘Hau- 
gaold,’’ or age of interment of the dead 
Baldur and Brunhild were both burnt 
on funeral pyres; but, on the other band, 
numerous notices in the Sagas relaic to 
the burial of the corpses in mounda, 
Moreover, the cairns and tumu!i tell the 
same story—tbat both methods of dis- 
posing of the dead were in use. Some 
old chiefs were laid in their ships and 
mounds heaped over them; and some 
were first consumed to ashes. 

Among the Celts, another great 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family, 
according to both Diodorus and Cezar, 
the burning of the dead was customary; 
and Ceesar relates how that with the de- 
ceased were burned whatever he had 
most affected, as his horses and dogs, 
and formerly clients and slaves, It was 
the same with the Slavonic peoples. St. 
Boniface tells how that the Wends at 
the beginning of the eighth century 


burned their dead, and how thal! wives | 


committed suicide so as to be burned 
along with their deceased husbands. 
And Nestor, the historian of the Rus- 


sians at the beginning of the twelfth | 


century, says the same of those con- 
cerning whom he writes, 

The great branch of the Aryan stock 
which turned eastward in like ma’ ner 
carried cremation with it, but not as a 
sole and exclusive uusage, for it never 
took its place among the Parsees, who 


would regard it as a desecration of the | 
pure and sacred flame; on the other | 


hand, in India the practice of auttee be- 
came customary among the high-caste 
Brahmins; the wife was burnt along 
with the body of her husband. 

The usage of burning the body is not, 
however, by any means universal, 
Corpses are cast into the sucred waters 
of the Ganges; and the burning of the 
dead is only of general practice in the 
valleys of the Himalaya among some of 
the savage or half-savage tribes. As 
concerns the Semitic races, cremation 
was never a prevalent usage. We see 
with what repugnance it was regarded 
by the Hebrews, whose highest concep- 
tion of honor shown to the dead was 
embalming them, a conception probably 
derived from the Evyptians. 

In Babylonia are the buria!-places of 
the dead, who had not been subjected to 
fire, but, curiously enough, there has 


been discovered of recent years a ne-— 


cropolis of burnt bedies. Whether these 
are the remains of foreigners of the 
Ayran race, settled in Babylonia, pre- 
serving their peculiar usage, or whether 
they represent the destruction of bodies 
by fire after a plague—an exceptional 
case in which alone cremation was en- 
dured—cannot be told. 

The countless barrows and cairns dis- 


persed cver the downs and hills of Scot- 

land, England and Ireland tell of both 

Cremation and inhumation. Not only 

p ha gy been it 1 
W 7 

rpse was reduced to ashe : 


Canon Greenwell of Durham, who 
has made exhaustive and scientific ex- 
ploration of the barrows on the York- 
shire wolds, gives precisely similar testi- 
mony. In his ‘‘British HKarrows’’ he 
mentions several instances in which in- 
dubitably the two methods of burial 
have been practised simultaneously. He 

says: ‘I have found many cases where 
& burnt and an unburnt body have been 
_ laid in the grave most unquestionably at 
the same time. I have thought we have 
/in the burnt bodies those of wives and 


| slaves killed at the time of the funeral | 


of the mang; still that is mere conjec- 
| ture, and men are found burnt and laid 


| implements or weapons, which seems a 


pot only at the same time, but for in- 
| terments made the same day.” 

| It has been a matter of debate among 
| antiquaries and ethnologists as to the 
| race or races that erected the cairns and 


barrows and lett their inhumated and could find their way there tn the dark." 


incinerated remains in them, It has 
been conjectured that some belong to a 
pure Celtic race, others to the swarthy 
Ivernian stock which first occupied the 
British Isles, and is possibly of Tura- 
nian origin, represented now by the 
Basques, Lapps and Finns. But as far 


permanent practice, one that appeared 





| that great stock. 
| it be—and it seems to be well cstablished 


same Aryan race as ourselves. 


that at one and the same time, and in 
one and the same interment, both fash- 
ions of burial are found, is probably ex- 
plained by the conduct of the mighty 
men who rescued the bodies of Saul and 
| his sons from the Philistines. 

| When a chief had died at a distance 
| from home, he was incinerated, so that 
| his body might be brought to the same 
necropolis where were buried the un- 
| burnt dead of his family or tribe. We 
| find this explanation of the burning of 
| 
| 





the dead in the first book of Samuel, 
and also in Piiny, a8 explaining the in- 
troduction of the fashion among the 
| Romans. 

Moreover, in some interments—though 
of an earlier age—the bones are found 
to be scratcned, as though the flesh had 
been removed from them before burial. 
| These were probably cases of dead war- 

riors at a distance from their family 
resting-places, who were thus treated so 
as to enable their remains to be con- 


veyed home. 
Ee A 


Brains of old. 


like, like what you 


To have what you 
have. 

Of all the passions, auger is the most 
lize dynamite 

Some people have more reputation 
than character. 

Minds that have nothing to confer find 
little to perceive. 

The yvreatest truths are the cimplest; 
30 are the greatest men. 

Where envying and strife 1s, there is 
confusion and every evil work 

The greatest forces upon which our 
wills can act are those within. 

To acguire a fair reputation, you must 
be what ye u desire to appeal 
raiment in 


Sclf-respect is the purest 


which we can clothe Ourseive-s 
» } - a 
It is safer to live near a powder mill 
than to} eu temper hey {contro 
Most of ua only believe ina t God 
¥ we i ! bed 
ri . Ww Ls * 
& 
. vs a « 
y i 
" we Lag @ 
w al’ s 


alongside of unburnt women, if we may 
_ judge of the sex by the accompanying | 


| Cardinal 
as is known, incineration was a special- | 
ity of the Aryan stock, though never a) 


ie - ‘ " . > Bea: 
Femininities. 
Minnie: ‘Captain Foster has never 
paid me any attention before, but he danced 


with mo four times last night.” Maud: “Oh, 
well, it was a charitable ball, you remember," 


A young woman prominently con- 
nected with the W.c.T U.at Kavenna, Ohio, 
recently married a criminal who had been 
many times in jatl, She loved him and hoped 
to reform him. 

Darling!’ ‘‘My life!’ 
years of estrangement they were again 
clasped in each other's urms. There re- 
mained no obstacle, The big sleeve was a 
thing of the pust. 


Mrs. Minks: ‘‘Isn’t it queer that such 
a little bit of a country as England can rule 
such & Vast amount of territory?’ Mr. Minks: 
“Well, I don’t know. You're not very big 
yourself, my dear.”’ 


The old legend of the red-headed girl 
and the white horse has been remodeled. It 
has been discovered that whenever a red- 
headed girl ts seen on a wheel there ts in the 
neighborhood a white man on a bicycle. 


Blobbs: ‘‘What nonsense it is for the 
newspapers in their accounts of weddings to 
describe the bride being led to the altar.” 
Slobbs: “How so?” Blobbs: ‘Well, most giris 


Mrs. Zabbs: ‘‘l] met with one of the 
strangest experiences of my life today.” Mr, 
Zabbs: “You did! What was it?’ Mrs. Zabbs 
“Just this: | was getting on an open car and 
the man on the end seat moved in and let me 
have it." 

According to the French papers, the 
Archbishop of Parts bas taken ad 
Vantage of & mediwvul decree to tissue in 
structions to his clergy to refuse any secra 
ment to women coming to ask it in the cyling 


| attire of to-day. 


and disappeared, that prevailed, and | 
was then abanoned by the branches of | 
And this fact, it fact | 


But, again, the fact, and fact it ia, | 


‘‘We were simply measuring to see 
seo which was the taller,” said young Simp 
kins, when surprised in preasing his best girl 
to his manly bosom. “You're about the same 


: | height, | think,” replied the terrible cliid, 
—goes far to make us believe that the— 


barrow and cairn builders, at all events | 
such as burnt their dead, were of the | 


“but sister is the redder," 


**Don’t you think, love,”’ said a newly 
married man to his wife, “if l were to smoke 
it would spoil the curtains?’ “Ah, you are 
roally the most unselfish and thoughtful hus- 
band to be found anywhere. Certainly itt 


would.” “Well, then, take the curtains 
| down,” 
Benevolent lady, who has with in- 


finite trouble organized a country excursion 
for some overworked London dressinakers 
“Then mind you're at the statlon at ¥ to mor 
row, Eliza. ILdohope tt won't rain!’ “Rine, 
Miss! L'owp not, to be sure! The country # 
bad enough when it's folne, yut it, Mies?’ 


A New England bicycle manufactur- 
ing firin is At present Constructing a wheel for 
Princess Maud. The machine will be allver 
mounted and all its tnterfals will be of the 
finest quality, A spccto!l messenger will ac 
company the bicycle to Bigland, and see to it 
that the Princess recelves the tmuachine un 
fnjured, 


A grave fault of many estabsishments 
founded for the sale of womens work te that 
the articles offered for sale are practically 
useless, Knick knacks ond fiippertes of all 
kinds offer little Inducemont tothe purchaser, 
and the exatople of u soclety in New 


After four | 





York | 


might be followed with groat advantage in | 
England; te will offer for sale well-cooked 
fancy dishes of all kinds» 


* Yos,’? said the lady-lecturer, ‘‘women 


have been wrouged for ages, They have suf 
fered ina thousand waya!’ “There is one way 
in which they have never sulfered,” sald a 


meek looking man, standing up. “What way 
is that?’ demanded the lecturess. "They have 
suffered in And then the 


leccuress demonstrated 


never silence,’ 


be was right, in her case at least 


Comment in feminine circles is en- 
threly adverse to the Long Teland man who 
on his way home froorme blve weddlig Wa 
separated from his bride because the car tio 


wae switched 
the 
It was bad enough, the opinion is, that 
the switehing 
that he should 


which he left her 
train while he wae tn 
ment, 
he whould have fared to notice 
of the Tut 
jefe hits 
after the cereu ony 


erowloy Oompart 


much Woree 


to smoke a Clyar Immedt 


car, 
have wife 
ately 


Some line ayo Certain bewspapera in 


the West were turned over tothe women to 
be run by them enthely tn ald of some pul 
He object Now {tuppears thatin Bay City, 
Michivgan, the street Cars were recently turned 


over tothe women, who aoted as Conductors 


All the fares collected were to be handed over 


to the Masonte building fund, So fascinating 
were these fair conduetresses that in many 
CHHEOR BL SCH tlle bachele pPrAasenygvere paid 
the tmre eeveral ties « u Single trip 
For a long time the West Guthris 
Congregation Chureh a 1 1 f 
ire 1, deap wort iw ¢ 
e he tter acore Ww ‘ 
(,ut Ow ‘ wit > ere 
ut . ~ “ 


| 


beyond a doubt that | 


to another | 


7 *. *. 
FAasculinities. 
Kad habits are like beards. The older 
A man gets the more they grow on him. 

A Frankford, Ky., barber met, wooed, 
won and married a young gir! within four 
days. 

M. W. Paine, the late Iowa million- 
aire, owned land tn every State In the Union 
©xroept one, 

A homely woman has never been con- 
vinced that there fa such a thing as a perfect 
looking «lana. 

A woman who has never seen her 
husband fishing doesn's know what a pationts 
man she has married. 

Among the pupils admitted to a 
Krooklyn public school recently were two 
Chinese boys. They are brothers. 

She, dreamily : ‘Only fancy—a month 
from to day we shall be married.” He, absent 
ly: “Well, let's be happy while we can.” 

Silver is cleaned at the shops by press- 
ing the plece against a rapidly revolving 
wheel made of canton flannel in many plies, 
There is a man living at South Beach, 


L. L, whose princtpal means of Iivelthood ts 
that of hunting for the bodies of drowned 
people. 


“TIT never could understand,” sighed 
Adain, “why that oldest boy of mine turned 
out so badly. He hadn'tany grandparents to 
apoil him." 


Hlow admirable are thy works, O Na- 
ture!—Anu ordinary wornans walat ia thirty 
inches round; an ordinary man se arm te thirty 
inches long 

Little Clarence: ‘‘Pa, what is a re- 
form?t'’ Mr. Callipera: “Avything that inter- 
feres with the rights and plensures of other 
poople, ny son 


Rose: “I think I[’ll say yes. It is 
better to marry @ man you respect than one 
you adore,.”” Dolly: “But it's so much easter 
to love nen than to respect them.” 


Duesler is an old bachelor and « great 
horseman; and often says If you could tella 
womnkn Sage the same Way you Cana horse's, 
they'd be incre apt to keep thelr mouths shut, 


A maiden writes—‘'Can you tell me 
how to change the color of my hair, which all 
the young men tell mets red?’ Certainly we 
can, Getrich; they will then cull tt goiden or 
auburn, 


W. Mackay is fond of “home 
cooking.” He recently gave a luncheon in 
San Francisco, which corned 
beef and cabbage, clam chowder, aquash ple 
and buttermilk 


A young composer has just written 
fora soprano voice a bemutiful song entitled, 
“Would that | were Young Again'’ It has 
been so tauch tine wasted, the woman can't 
be found who willl atnug tt. 

Gemma Donati, Dante's wife, was a 
dame of portentous phvystognomy and a deep, 

She henpecked htm severely, a 
perhaps expinines the absence of 


John 


consisted af 


tragic voice 
fact which 
her name fiouw hte writings, 
Edwards: ‘“‘Brown’s system reduces 
horas racing town exact sclence Khichards 
“Does it?” Edwaide: “Yes. In order to tell 
how much money a tann will lowe It is only 
necessary to koow how how much he has.” 


Mr. Trotter: ‘'] tell you that Cholly’s 


attentions to Rkinitiy Brown would never 
Amount to movething.” Mra. Trotter: ‘Well, 
you were wrong agul they frightened Dick 
Faster into propostng atiast, and Kmhy bas 


accepted him 


A woman can adapt herself to cir- 


cumatances more readily than a man She 


wili drive a nail with @ poker or 
take n cork Out with the sclesors, ne 


® hair brush, 
matter if 


iS is pusbed in, and sharpen lead penctia with 
her husband's razes 

‘}’ case pass me the butter,’’ said a 
Kuest nt an hotel table toa pompous indivi 
dunaloon the other side. “Dt a gentleman, 
sir, hevepllied, with » grand air, beckoning 
to the walter “Thata what I thought when 


lasked you,” said the frat man quietly 


Euiperor William’s wardrobe is still a 
etof much the 
press, [tis eald that he baa in all loo 
thes, l2 dozen of every ltem of un 
handkere: 


reldom 


ful wonder and eormtment in 
foreign 
multe of ele 
derclothing and %) deazen 


except his uniforma, he 


fefs, and, 
Vears the 


knrmme thing twice 


Biutf kins wrote a very bad hand ygen- 


erally, but in writing burriedly, making an 
appointment witha friend he excelled even 
hninieell He had left the letter lying for 
halfan hour, and on going to nddies« the en 
velope he happened to ylance at ils epiatile 
Scarcely a word could he decipher, but, calunly 
enclosing it, he sald to himeeif: “After all 


What does it mutter? Its Hawkins has to read 


i 


According to # New York paper, Wi 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The modistes are making Up some 
elarming designs in autuinn costumes 
Aa to the colors which are to reign 
throughout the approaching season, green 
promises to be well to the fore, though it 
will bave to ehare ita supremacy with dark 
bive and crimson and a beautiful tone of 
mulberry, while orange will be also util 
ized sparingly and with discretion for 
triioming purposes, Bo, altogether, as far 
as colors are concerned, we should look at 
our beet during the early winter months 
before our figures tn their) warm hued 
gowns arebidden from view by the loosely 
flowing Louls capes and cloaks, which are 
to bring topether on the seine level of com- 
parative shapelersness ihe siimard long 
waisted aud the stout and dumpy Ogures, 

A bride ® traveiilng drows was of corn. 
flower blue alpaca, the shirt depended for 
ite stpartnese sia ply upon ite pertectly 
banging fullness, while the bodice was of 
plaid glace silk in blue, white and loa rome 
yellow, and bad the fullest of barques of 
the same sirikingly pretty fabric, a 
quaintly shaped veetof the alpaca being 
letin as areiief. The wilk outlined the 
shoulders as closely ax a wlove, and then, 
beneath the scarfiike crapery of derker 
blue satin, came the drooping pulls of the 
sleeves, which aflerwaruns reeolved them 
selven intoam tightly fitting cull. At the 
neck there wax «a piain collar of satin, 
witha huge, flower like rosette of tulle 
and pinked Gut eatin ateach side, while 
round the waist went «a parrower band of 
satin, minus the rosettes, 

Crowning this allogethercharming gown 
wasn heatol coarse, soft blue straw, the 


brim owhieh cameo well down over the! 


prettily curled love locks — being velled 
with bine tulle, whieh gave it a delight- 
fully soft effect; while for trimming there 
wore roxeties Of tulle and high clusters of 
shaded blue cornfMowers and white mar 
guerites, with a great bow of broad bladed 
grass asa finish. 

A very pretty sult Is composed of a skirt 
of green Seotch gingham, a white muslin 
veat, the centre pleat of which is bedecked 
with three smal! pearl atuds and bordered 
with a finely pleated frill edged with mel- 
low tinted valenciennes lace, and = the 
sinartest of Eton coat bodices in dark corn- 
Qower blue, the square collar and revers 
being bordered with a fine embroidery of 
wee shamrock leaves in white and green, 
and the same dainty trimming acting as a 
border ty the coat and toultant sleeves, 
The waist ia encircled by a coep band of 
satin in amore tender shade of green. A 
notable feature of this very notable gown 
in the culling out of the back of the Little 
bodice In a square which reveala the full 
depth of the satin waist band, the fronta, 
however, Just reaching to the waist ling, 

The large white bat is trinimed with 
white tulle and sweet peas. 

A dainty fete gown is fashioned of blue 
crepon and flowered cambric, The godet 
back of the full skirt flaros in large folds 
and is void of adornment at the foot 

The draped be dice of erepon, which is 
adorned by a berthe wide at the shoulder, 
but graduating to the waist, opens over a 
full blouse of flowered caumibric. A’ large 
loose Knotand end of crepon fastens the 
bodioe atthe aide in front The blouse is 
adoroed in the front by a centre Box pleat 


with fine pleatings on each side. Small 
|} void of adorninent and lined throughout 


siuds are used to fasten the blouse, The 
plain collar band is) garnished on either 
side by largechoux ‘The very large gigot 
sleeves of cambric are finished atthe wrint 
by a fine pleating of the same to corres 
pond with the centre pleat 

The large rice straw batis caughtup in 
the back and trinuimied woth white chiffon 
and blades of grass 

This whole costume may be rendered 
quite effectively in grass linen, with the 
blouse of white linon d lade, 

Pique dresses are made with blouse 
bodices or small jackets with fluted 
basques, White mobairis also much in 
favor made witha sinall open jacket of 
the same or of white cloth, over a chemi 
sett'eof any color preferred, pink, cream, 
lilacor red. With these the costume can 
be varied at pleasure. 

There are as many fashions in mourning 
as inany other departmentof dress. There 
is also much more diveraity of opinion in 
the matter of mourning. The faverite ma 
teriais for deep mourning are vicuna and 
Henrietta cloth, [rimmed with deep bands 
of crepe; and the dull crepons, trimmed 


) Your r . 
With chiffon and crepe choux 
One gown ts tashioned of soft vicuna 
the f Se ‘ al t ‘ eaux f © ym 
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or lime, and the corsage is fastened with a 
double row of buttons, The vicuna sleeves 
are very large, and extend over the hands 
atthe culls, Two Paquin points fall over 
the draped vicuns collar band. Pleatings 
of black lisse, with an interwoven satin 
edge, rim many mourning gowns, 

The accompanying hat ia of a new shape, 
tnade in dull straw, aigrette bowsof crepe 
on either aide. 

For second mourning, this is a charin- 
ing gown rendered in black alapaeca, with 
no trimming whatever on the skirt; the 
cascades on the bedies may be covered 
with beodsome black guipure or Irish 
lace, the corsage belog made in silk, with 
jarge Jet bultons, 

A very #ylish toilette for deep mourn- 
ing is made of Henrietta cloth. The full 
skirtofthe cloth is unadorned, The full 
drooping bodice is trimmed with an em- 
plecement of dull, hand#ome guipure, cut 
in square vandykes on the shouldera and 
conUnuel tothe waistin two moderately 
wide strips, the crepe drooping between, 
The draped collar band ia of crepe. A 
small black bow adorns the front of the 
bodice at the watet. The large gigot 
sleaves are fitted tightly from the elbow to 
the wrist, being adorned by acuff of gul- 
pure, 

This isan admirable model which ad- 
miteaofthe use of many imatertals, cash- 
more, summer serge, foulard, grenadine, 
crepon and veiling, includlog the mignou 
etle, 

Anotner mourning model is of dull 
black crepon, trimmed with a ceep collar 
and cuffle of embroidered French crepe, 
The b ck and frontof the bodice are laid 
in pleate, having a fa'se contre bex pleat, 
the front pleat boing studded with crepe- 
covered buttons, The large, #quare collar 
ends under the box pleats, The collar 
band is covered with folded crepe, The 
Waltstia fintshed by a round belt. The 
bishop sleeves ore triniwncd with «# narrow 
eufl to match the collar. 

Quite « s#tylish cape for mourning ts 
composed of blask NSicillenne, trimmed 
with bands «of eitk embroidery on French 
crepe, A band of the embroidery forms a 
flat applique border at the lower edge, 
and another is draped to outline @ collar- 
ette about the shoulders Tho long stole 
ends are covered wilh bands of the appli 
que, and edged with «a flounces of embroid 
ery headed by a ribbbou band and choux of 
ribbon. 

A gracetul toilette for one just leaving 
of mourning bas aplain skirt of black 
crepon, deeply crinkled and striped with 
harrow tucks of white siik, and os lined 
with black taffeta. The bodice isof black 
and white plaid silk taffota, the front be 
ing arranged te represen. three wide 
pleats, each folded to show the white part 
ofthe plaid. The back of the bodice is in 
one broad double box pleat, tapering as it 
reaches (ho waist. A narrow twist of black 
Malin ribbom finishes the neck and belt 
The gigot sioevos are of moderate siza. 

A atylish gown for w Jady iu slight 
mourning hast a blouse in # protty laven- 
der tint ol alapaca, with «a curious pattern 
in lavender silk, compored of irregular in 
terlaced lines, some of then straight and 
other zigzag. ‘The bodice is very full, back 
and front, and is Hoisbed by # collar band 
and belt of black satin, with bows at the 
back, 


The wide skirt is of black grenadine, de 


with tafleta silk. 

Phe black tlat-brimnmed hat worn with 
this costume is trimmed with tlack chif- 
fon and osprey, and choux of white net, 

A wide-briinmed hat for mourning is 
covered sioothliy inside and out with 
crepe, and is Crinimed with & spreading 
crepe bow on the tront and two choux at 
the back. 


Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF SUKI KOTIN, 


Fxg Tartiets —Micce and try together 
equal quantitiow «f parsley, stallot, sane 
wushrooms, then stir inte then some 
hard-boiled eggs cut into dice season it 
all with saltand wh te pepper, and siir it 
all into enough good whi 6 sauce to bring 
It to the consistency of croquette or risaoie 
farce, Have ready some patty pans lined 
with any trimioitogs of pull paste rolled 
outthin, puta good portion of the mince 
In @ach, wetthe edges of the paste with 
8 little beaten egy, lay a round of the paste 
on @ach to cover it, pressing the ea,ers 
close together, brush the tops of the tab- 
leta wit! eaten egg, and bake in a hot 

Ver 


wineglass of orange flower water, tLe 
whites of three eges, wafer paper. Pot 
the sugar in a clean pan, and when melted 
and boiling, add the orange-flower water, 
pistachio nuts and almonds blanched and 
honey; let it boil till a plece taken out and 
dipped in cold water will break, take It of 
the fire and pour into it the whites of (the 
ogee weil whisked, stir until it becouies 4 
thich paste, spread iton a sheet of wafer 
paper, lay a sheet of clean paper over, and 
press under a weight) When quite cold, 
cut into pieces, and keep in a tin. 

Chicken Soup —Cut up two good sized 
chickens as for fricasseeing, and roil the 
pieces in flour, Meit a large tablespoonful 
of butter in a saucepan; slice two onions, 
apd brown them in the butter, then put 
the chicken in and fry it » light brown; 
after this add a few slices of ham, some 
salt and pepper, and cover with water; let 
all boil gently for three hours. If the 
water has boiled very low add a quart 
from the teakettle, then add the oysters, 
and skimmer and carefully remove all the 
chicken and oysters, Put in two dozen 
fresh gumbo pods, cut in inch pieces and 
let the soup boil balf an hour longer and 
serve. If you use the canned okra put in 
awholecan. If you want the soup thick 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour, previously 
mixed with cold water. If not, serve 
clear. ‘Tomatoes added to this soup will 
give it a fine Mavor. 

Transparent Soap.—Sitce six pounds 
nice yellow bar-soap into shavings; put in- 
to # brass, tin or copper kettle, with alco- 
hol, half gallon; heating gradually over a 


slow tire, stirring till all is dissolved; then | 


add one ounce sassafras essence, and stir 
until all is mixed, now pour into pans 
about one and a haif inches deep, and 
wher cold cut into square bars the length 
or widtb of tho pan, as desired. 

Cream of Oysters,—Put two quarts of 
oysters and their juice in an agate stew 
pan and stand on a slow fire, When the 
scum begins to rise skim every fleck off 
carefully withasilver spoon, When the 
oysters Lave boiled half a minute pour 
them into a sieve and press them through 
with a potato masher, keeping them moist 
with the liquor, so that they go through 


| Gasily. In another stew pan put a quart 


ot milk, adding two blades of mace, Stand 


iton the stove where it will beat gradual. | 
ly. Braid two tablespoonfulis of butter | 


and three tablespoon uls of dour together 
in another stew pan; when it is of the con- 
sistency of cream, stand it on the stove 
and gradually stir the heated miik in the 
braided butter and flour, Next stir the 
oyster pulp in very gradually, season with 
salt and white pepper, letit boil one min- 
ute, and serve in atureen which has been 
rubbed round the inside with halfa clove 


of garlic. This gives the soup a delicious | 


flavor, 


Giorman Apple Cake,—Work very well 
with the hands balf a pound of fresh 


butter and poand of flour, When well | 


mixed, add four ounces of sugar, one 
ounce of mixed sweet spice, and the yolks 
of two eggs. When well kneaded, cut the 
paste in two, line the bottom of a round 
cake-pan with one half of-the paste, Stew 
some apples with sugar and a few dried 
currents, and, when the apples are cold, 
pul them all over the cake. Koll out the 
other half of tbe cake, and cover the 
apples with it Bake for half an bour, 
and let it stand till cold before taking it 
out of the pan. Ice it all over the top, 
and ornamentiton the top; then return 
it to the oven to make it crisp. 

To Clean Old Black Silk.—Grate two 
potatoes into a quart of water; let it stand 


to settle, and then drain it off clear. Lay 


a breadth of the silk—from which you 
have wiped off all the dust witha flannel 
rag—outside upward on a clean cloth 
spread over an ironing bianket. Sponge 
it across the breadth well; fold it up, tak- 
ing care to keep the wetted side upward, 
Do all the breadths, laying them each 
aide; then iron them with @ hotiron, hav- 
ing a thin piece of linen, or an old band 
keren ef, spread over the silk under the 
iron; this will prevent the silk from sbin- 
ing. Chloroform will cleanse the finest 
silka, and remove spots without injury to 
the fabric, 

To Mend Crockery.—Four pounds ot 
white glue, one and a half pounds dry 
white lead, one half pound Isinglass, one 
gallon soft water, one quart alcohol, one 
half pint white varnish; dissolve the klue 
and isinglass in the water by gentle heat 
if preferred; stir in the lead, put the alco 
hol in the varnish, and mix the whole t 
gether 
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RADWAY'S KEADY RELIEF ts safe, retiable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
aiding tone to the one and inetting to renewed and 
inereased| vigor the slumbering vitality of the physteal 
structure, and through this healGiful stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PALN is driven 
away, and a natural condition restored. It ts thus 
that the READY RELIFF is se alntrably adapted 
for the CURF OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which ts sure to result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


It Is Highly Important That Every 
Family Keep a Supply of 


RADWAY S 


READY RELIEF. 


Always in the house. Its use will prove benefictal 
on all oecasions of palin or sickness, There is voth- 
ing In the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
ey ress of disease as quick as the READY KE- 
IEF 


For headache (whether stek or nervous), toothache 


neuralgia, rheumatism, laumbage, palns and weak 
ness in the back, spine or Kidneys, pains around the 
liver, pleurisy swelling of the jolts and patos of all 
kinds, the application of Madway'’s Realy Relief will 
afford Iminediate ease, and its continued use for a few 


days effect a perinanent cure, 


A CURE FOR ALL 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS 


A half to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in a halt 


tumbler of water, repeated as often as the discharges 
continue, and a flannel saturated with Heady Relief 
placed over the stomach and bowels will afford imme- 
diate relief and soon effeet a cure, 

Internally half toa teaspooufalio half a taoibler 
of water will ina few minutes care Cratupes spasius, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vowittiog, Heartburn, Nerv- 
ousness, Sloeplessnes., sick Pboaca he, Flatuleney and 
all tritertal putin. 

Phere ts net a remedial agent fio othe world that will 
eure Fever and Ague andall other Malarious Btlious 
aml other fevers, aided by RADW «y's PILLS, se 


quickly a Rab. AY's KE bY RELIEF 
Price ®e per bottle. sold by all druggist 





| RAlwars 


Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remely composed of Ingredients of extraordinary 
Medical properties, essential to purify, heal, repair ana 
invigorate the broken down and wasted body, ulck, 
Pleasait. safe andl permanent bu its treatment ond cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic. serofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
ef stoppage of Water, Lucontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Alburmiourfia, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
Cloudy, imitxed with substanees like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk. or there is a morbid, 
dark, Dillous appearance, and white bonodust depostts, 
apd when there ds a pricking, burning sensation whet 
Passing Water, and pain in the suiailef the back and 
along the lotus. Seld by all druggists. Price, Oue 
Dollar. 





adway’s 
Pills 


Purely veyetible, mild and rellable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
heaithful regularity. For the cure of all dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa 
tion, Costiveness, 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, 
Billousness. 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, tuward 
piles, fullness of blow! in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food. fullness 
or weight of the stomach, sour eructations, sinking or 


flutterfug of the heart ‘king or suffocating senaa- 
tions When tr @ lying prosture di Lhess of vision, dots 
mw Webs before the sight, fever and du!l pain in the 
head, deficiency of perspiratio yellowness of the 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, ches and sud- 
den flushes of heat ur gi Aint 

A few ses of RADWAY?’S LS will free the 
syeten fa ea a 

- » . - > 

rricé 2c per Box S ! y druggists. 

send to DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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Recent Book Jssues, 


FRESH PERIODICAIA, 


Hubert Howe Bancroft’s magnificent 


w Book of tbe Fair’ bas reached the twel!th | 


sumber with the current issue. As a sub 
stitute in iis splendid pictures and com- 
rebensive text for an actual visit to the 
great Exposition at Chicago, it thoroughly 
fils the requirements. Price $1.00 per 
pumber; published at Chicago. 

wTbe Century” for September is more 
tban usually interesting. Af@ong the 
contents are ‘Lifeot Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
‘september in the Laurentian Hills,” 
“Hunting Customs of the Omabas,”’ ‘The 
Moon Flower,” “The National Military 
Park,” “The Ballad of Chickamauga,” 
“Life in the Tuilleries Under the Second 
Empire,” “Aquatic Gardening,’”’ “All My 
Nad Captains,” “The Constitution’s Last 
Fight,” “Recollections of Henry Clay,” 
There are also the usual departments, 
Pub- 


etc. 
The number is elegantly illustrated. 
lished in New York. 

In the ‘Popular Science Montbly”’ for 
September, ex- President Andrew Dickson 
White reviews “The Closing Struggle” of 
the theologians and the higher criticism. 
Other valuable papers are “Protessional 
Institutions,’ ‘Apparatus for Extinguish- 
ing Fires,”’ “Trades and Faces,” ‘Material 
of Morality in Childhood,” “Natural Rain- 
Makers,” **Variation in the Habits of Ani- 
mals,” ‘Tbe Study of Birds Out-of Doors,”’ 
“Ancestor-Worship Among the Fijians,” 
and “Fruit as a Food and Medicine.”’?’ The 
articles in the editor’s table are on the 
Prospects of Socialism and Sham Educa- 
tion. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Boys and girls will find in September's 
“St. Nicholas’’ much that will supplement 
pleasantly the lessons learned in the class- 
rooms. Its list of good things embraces 
“Tne Ship of the Plains,’ “Hero Tales 
from American History,’’ ‘‘Remember the 
Alamo,” ‘An Onteora Visitor,” “Our 
Moose, Elk and Deer,’”’ ‘“‘Twelve Dollars 
for One,” “Antwerp and ‘Old Antwerp,’”’ 
“A Real Air-Castle,” “A Boy of the First 
Empire,” “A Battle on Wheels,” “The 
Dragon I ly’s Ball,’’? etc. Published in 


New York, 

] the horse is himself the noblest of ani- 
mals, he has a vastly demoralizing in- 

fluence over great numbers of people who 

ce me in contact with bim. 

The writer has heard an old dealer tell 
of the piles of gold he had made in buying 
and selling the animal, and yet at the same 
time implore with tears in his eyes the 
young fellows amongst his hearers to 
shun the business as they would a plague. 
His very success and the company it led 
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AT THE HORSE’S EX PENSE. 
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had Gnaliy exhausted his excuses for de- | 


lay the fowls were driven from the stable | 


with a good deal of assumed rage over 
their instrusion, and the feed of corn 
placed before the pony. 

All these movements changed the trav- 
eler’s curiosity to suspicion, and he deter- 
mined to stay and iearn, if possible, the 
secret underlying them. 

His patience was soon rewarded, for his 


| former 


eye caught the corn trickling grain by | 


grain from the boitom of the manger, and 


on walking up to examine that receptacie | 
found that it was perforated with holes | 


through which the traveler's tired horse’s 
corn dropped to feed the landlord’s fowls. 

That innkeeper had, as they say in the 
north, “his pedigree telled for nowt,” and 
the farmer went his way in search of hon 
est quarters. 

Many travelers and dealers, unsuspici- 
ous of the petty fraud practiced by ostlers, 
will, after dismounting or seeing their 
horses out of harness, rush off to refresh 
their inner selves without over much 
thought for their poor beasts, who have to 
take the road again sometimes without 
even having smelt the oats for which their 
owners pay. 

Not so a keen old dealer known to the 
writer, te suspected a certain wayside 
innkeeper, and resorted toa very ingeni- 
ous method of putting his integrity to the 
test. 

Whilst pretending to adjust the halter 
he socretly made several crosses at the 
bottom of the manger with a piece of chalk, 
and straightway went inside the inn to his 
dinner. He madea hearty meal, accom- 
panied it with the best liquor in the house, 
treated mine host, but paid for nothing 
until he went out to mount his mare. He 
inquired whether she had had her feed of 
corn, and he was insured she had enjoyed 
itmucbh, Making some excuse to put the 
bridle on bimself, he peeped inside the 


manger, and there was cach chalk mark | 


still quite distinct. 

A bungry horse cleans every single 
grain of corn up, and had the dealer's 
mare had what be ordered 
marks would have been quite rubbed out 
by the action of ber moist lips, 

The dishonest innkeeper, needless to 
say, received a sound lecturing, and allow- 
ed the dealer to go his way without pay- 


| ing the score on giving a promise not to 


Tisa curious reflection that although | 


ex pose the crue! fraud. 
6 ae 


RoMANCE OF A LirKk,--One night in 1801 


| a little girl about one year old was de- 
posited in the drawer of the Foundling | 


him into proved his ruin, and he eveut- 


ually died in the workhouss. 

Amongst those who often become tainted 
with the moral canker of horse flesh are 
ostlers and landlords of small country 
inns, 
ing the owners of horses by methods which 
Sntail suffering and great bardsbip to the 
poor animals. The writer has seen the 
beat looking hay in the world thrust into 
the rack before his horse, which bad trav- 


tied a long distancs, and on paying a Visit | 


of suspicious inspectioa to the stable « few 
Minutes afterwards has found the poor 
beast hanging his head and resting his 
hind legs without having molested a 
Straw. That fodder was as safe as if it had 
been behind a sheet of plate glass 

The secret of the thing lay in the fact 
that the hay was put before hungry horses 
by day, andl formed « bed for numerous 
cats on the loft above by night, and horses 
Won't look at food upon whic m mem bers 
of the feline trite have played too inuch. 
Of course for casual callers, many of 
Whom are very careless about the weifare 


Of their anim als, it no doubt answered the | 


ostier’s purpcese sumirably, as hay was 
Very dear that spring and the supply had 
all to be bought tor that particular public 
house, 

A farmer having occasion to visit a north- 
Country inn noticed an unusually large 
Dumber of fowls in the yard at the back 
Of the house. Agsoon asthe stable door 
Was Opened for the admission ot his horss 
'N rushed a mob of birds pell mell, This 


C¢ : 
iTCUnstance aroused bis © uriosity, and in- 

Blea: 

, ad of Straightway entering the bostelry 

o order his dinner he made 


BOmMme excuse 


le 
Stay by until the in nt eeper had supplied 
the usuUa! 


- pall of water and arrmful of hay 
ne } , 
, ' ‘Was somewhat relu 
Ne fee wh mn Dad VLECD ase 
. 5 a 
‘ in 
— “kK W secured the corn-bin lid, 
ve0 the scoop was missing, and when he 


| most extraordinary beauty; 


They are sometimes guilty of cheat- | 


| he determined to be her protector, 


Hor pital at Brest. She was dressed with 
much finery, and a note attached to ber 
skirts told that ber name was Solange, 
and that she would be reclaimed by her 
father. 





| smvestigations were made oe the Swedish 

Ambassador and in a somewhat official 

manner, they attracted some attention. 
Captain Kramer heard about the affair 


contains 105,000 volumes and the manu- 


and sent a note to the Ambassador; and a) 


month later on the Ambassador came in 
state to bring Madame Kramer a formal 
acknowledgment from ber father, the 
Marsbal fSernadotte, afterwards 
King Charles XIV. of Sweden. Captain 
Kramer and bis wife went immediately to 
Stockholm and were ennobied. Their 
s0n some time ago was appointed attache 
to the Swedish Legation at Parir. 


=> 


HousEFLIgs —The common housefly, 
when it alighta, after soaring abouta room 
for some little time, may be seen going 
through a series of operations which re- 
mind one of a cat licking herself after a 
meéal; or of a bird pluming its feathers, 

First, the hind feet are rubbed together, 
then each hind leg is passed over a wing, 
then the forelegs undergo a like troatment; 
and, lastly, if the observer looks sharp, he 
will see tne insect carry his proboscis over 
his lege avd about his body as far he can 
reach. 

The minute trunk is perfectly retractile, 
and it terminates in two lobes, which can 
be seen spread out when the insect begina 
a meal on a lump of sugar. 

This carefully going over the body with 
the trunk Mr. Emerson, an English 
chemist, asserts ia to remove the animal- 
cules which the quick motion of the flies 
have gathered on their bodies in their 
gyrations through the air. 

In dirty and bad smelling quarters he 
found the myriads of flies which exiated 
there literally covered with animalcules, 
while other flies, captured in bed-rooms or 
well ventilated, clean apartments, were 
miserably iean and entirely free from their 


prey. 
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How TO SETTLE A QUARREL.—There isa 
comical story, relates a con'emporary, told 


| of two Americans who settled a quarrel in 


for her the | 


The claim was never made however, | 


and in due time the child was transferred 
to the orphan asy!um, to be sducated 
there. As she grew up she developed a 
but her intel- 
lect appeared to be very weak, and she 
sutfered from frequent nervous fits. 

When she was twelve years old, she 
was sent out into the streets tosell flowers, 
and her beauty and her modesty attracted 
many peop!s’s goodwill; but she grew 
weaker and weaker, and at last she di J, 
or at least it was thought #0. 


Accordin: to French custom, she was 
buried in an open basket, and, as it was 
winter and the soil was frozen, she was 


laid into the grave only covered with athin 
layer of sand, During the night she 
awoke, and, pushing the sand away, crept 
out from the grave 

Not exactly understanding what 
taken place, she was not 80 very mueb 
frightened; but, in crossing the glacis be- 
tween the cemetery and the fortifications, 
she was suddenly stopped by the cry 
“Qui vive?’ and, esshe did not answer, 
the sentinel fired, and sne fel! to the 
ground. 

Brought into the guard-house, ber 
wound was found to very slight, and 
she soon recovered, Kut her singular 
history and also ber great beauty bad 
mace so deepan impression on a young 
lieutenant of the garrison  Kramor—that 
and 
fashionable 


had 


he 


sent herto one of the mort 
educational establishments in Paris, 
During the next few years Kramer waa 


much tossed about by the war; but, when, 
in ISIS be returued to Paris, be found 
Solange a full grown woman, not only 
beautif but accomplished and «#pirited, 
with no more traceot intellectual weak- 
ness or nervous fits, He married her, and 
’ sevVera en é ‘ ed hap} y 

.) 

eA a a "y 
cont 4 ‘ « he 
Foundling Hospital at Brest; and, as these 


a fashion which would have made the hair 
of a Parisian fencing master bristle with 
horror, but which nevertheless had an in 
aspiration of common sense in it, 

They were both in love with the same 
lady, and it became necessary to their fee!- 
ing that they should fight for possession of 
her. One of the two mustclearly be put 
out of the way. 

Yet why should they kill each other? 
They bore each other no malice; each 
would be glad that the other should speed 
with some other fair one; they only insist 
ed upon being lett in #016 possession of the 
lady in dispute. The question resol ved it- 
sell to a simple issue—which was the bet- 
ter shot? 

And they determined to settle this ques- 
tion by shooting, not at each other, but at 
atree, The tree was shot at; the inferior 
marksman perforce admitted that he 
would have been annihilated by bis rival 
and agreed to vanish, not by giving up the 
ghost, but by leaving the country. 

Here were all the resulta of a duel ot 
tained without its mock heroics, and with 
out more tragedy than belonys to ail re 
nunciation, 

Ee a 

In A Bad Piutentr—When Elihu 
Washburn was Minister to France, there 
was «4 COUrL dinner given at the Palace olf 
ihe Tulleries one night by the Emperor 
Napoleon III. It was the custom at these 
dinners when thé Finprees arose to retire 
with the Jadies for the gentlemen to rise 
from their seats and step back, so that the 
ladios should pass down the line botwee 


them and the table, Ky thia all coul 
aveid turning their backs upon the Fun 
press. Mr, Washburn had tender fee, 


During the dinner they had given him & 
great deal of annoyances, and to ease him 
self he bad slipped cff 
purnps. He was absorbed in conversation 
at the clore of the dinner and was caught 
upawares when the Empresa made the 
signal for departure. Minister Wash- 
burn was obliged to step back wi'hout lis 
pumps. There he stood in hia atocking 
feot, grave, dignified and s#elf-possessed in 
the row of grinning diplomats to his righ? 
and leit. He betrayed none of the em bar- 
ravsment he must have felt, and was never 
heard to allude to the incident. 
8 
THE VATICAN AND TKEASU RES 

The Papal palace is a collection of buiid 
ings, and cover® a space of 11.7 by 77 
The palace is one of the most mag- 
behind the 


ITs 


feel. 


nifcent in the world, while 


bui'dings are extensive garden 
The palace has grown leyrees, and 


fact is due t# lack Il @ Hilectura 


4 
g* rts @ 
picture gallery ntains the gree 


jres iu the world o 





bis pa entleathe: | 


script collection is the most vaiuable in 
the world, though not the largest. 

The palace contains the famous Sistine 
and Pauline Chapels. The former contains 
Michael Angelo’s first masterpiece in 
painting, bis “Last Judgment,” together 
with frescoes of Uther famous artists, whi'e 
the latter preserves Michael Angelo’s fre 
coes of the “Conversion of St. Paul’ and 
“Crucifixion of St. Peter.”’ 





DOLLARD & CQ., 


TOUrESB wie 
‘ i223 
CHESTNUT aT 
Philadelphia, 
Promier Artiste> 
’ 
IN HAIR. ? 
Inventors of the CKIL.EKKATELD GOsBAMEK 


VENTILATING Wit, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 

PERS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 

Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Genticmen to 

measure their own heals with accuracy: 

TOUPBEA AND ACALPFS, FOR Wius, INCHES, 





INCHES, 0.1, The round of the 

No.1. The round of the hi 

h " o. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead | head to neck, No, 2. 

back as far as bald. |No. 3 From ear oar 
No. 3. Over forelem! as over the top. 

far aa ulred. No.4. From ear a 
No. 4, Over the crown ruund the a.m 

of the head. 





They have always ready for sale a splendid Btock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupeoss, Laiies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisetios, Hraids, Curia, eic., beautifully manafac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Unton. 
Letters from any part of the wurlu will receive at- 
tention. 

Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard'sa for the past fifty years, and tia merite are 
such that, while it has never yet beon advertised, the 
domand for tt keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLAKD'S KEGENEKATIVE CKEAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium wheo the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mra. Kamondson Gorter writes tl Mesars. Dollard 
& Oo,, W send ber a bottle of their Herbantum KEa- 
tract for the Hair. Mra, Gorter has tried in vain ww 
obtain anything equal to tt as a dressing for me balr 


ip Kngland, 
MIS. KUMON DHON GORTER 
Oak |.odge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard's Herbanium Katract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’' regularly for upwards of five 
years with great mivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, waa early restored, and has been kept by it 
in ite wouted thickness aid strength, It ts the best 
wash | have ever used, 


Nov,., 2, ‘88 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MAB. KICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnutst., bila. 
I have frequently, during a vumber of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,'’ and | do ne 
know of any which equaisit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Vory respectfully, 
LEONAKD MY ERS, 
Ex-Member of Cougronsa, 6th listrict, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DO L, L A IR D & Cwd.. 


1244 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND BHAVING. 
LADIER’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but I’ractical Male and Fomalo Artiste Ro. 
ployed 
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$ 100.00 
S Svery Away 


‘sBVSSe DVB _8OF 


Every Month 


to the 
most 
during 
Wh. 
fone 


ol 


person submitting the 
meritorious invention 
the preeeding month 
PFhOet RE PATENTS 
INVENTORS, god the 
et of this offer is te eon 
cour: we persons of an inven 
tive turn oof mind. At the 
Kame tine we Wis a 
the fact that : 33 


s the Simple 


() 


‘rivial Inventions 
hat Yield Fortunes 
euch aa De Lone’a Took 
and kye, ‘hee thi at Pump,” 
“Rafety Pin,” “Pigs tn Clo 
ver,” “Ais Boake,” « te 
Altnioat ¢ ery on 4 
wbright dew at sense tine or 
Other, Whiy notyp Ht bus prne 
tical set YOUR talents may 
lio in ft! direction Muy 
make your fortune Why not 
try! : $3 


Ce Write for further information and 


mention this paper 
THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 


Vhilip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
618 F Street Northwest, 
WASHING I Db. C 
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Humorous. 


THE LITTLE KING 
Mary had a iittie ring 
Twaeaiven by ber beng, 
And everywhere that Mary went 


Thatring wae retogo 


“he took the ring with ber one day 
Of te the eenelhore, where 

she might diapiay it tothe giria, 
Who wereal) clustered there 


And when the girlie all saw that ring 
They toade a great ado, 
Faclatming with one woloe, “Haw it 
Just got around te yout 
—Tuirre 
Minor eventse— Births. 
Subjects of interest— Millionaires, 
A frightened «flcer—General Alaru 


What is that which has many leaves 


and no stem? —A book 
Question for actors—Can a man be 


aaldto work when he piny- 


Tom: “Did you ever do any deep sea 
fishing?’ Fintiy: ‘Well I became engaged 
onan Ccenn steniner 

A Vermonter advertises ‘‘unprece 
dented, unparalieled voapproachable, un 
aduiterated confectionery. ' 

“Say, mamma, why is it papa always 
apenkes « re ‘vy wa the * ionet,? ‘ I guess 


beonuee It wives machi i) i witis it 


Lady-lodger: Your dog, sir, is un- 


hearnatle He howle nll night 

Mais olwer Indeed! Well « might do 
worse than Chat, he mifgiit piny the pinne all 
my 


‘| declare,’’ exclaimed Brown, ‘I be- 
lieve J} forgotten all lever knew! 

‘Morty te bear it, remarked Jones “blow 
ever, jou can take an boar some day and 
lenin italliover agals 

Working Bee: A fellow came ar und 
here hunting for Gur emt to day 
i bee Ntint did you det 
Waorklig ibe Liivcme of us w cy hapepe ned to 


be xnround at the thive gave him «a few polite 


“Mariar, | want tertell yer one thing, 


I ktrietieve rita yun Wwietchewes pum! 
“Weill, why dont yer give up yer horrid 
olygaroot. 

*Witl nen tts diferent we leeds ow 


Atinnitlant 


Two deacons were one dheputing 


about a propowed new wraveyard, when one 


remaiked, Pl never be burted in that 


ground as long as T eet’ “What an ob 
miliiater tava mild Ghia cothies If my Ife d 
spared } will 


A little boy was taken down the har 
bor by his father, and «aw forthe flest time «a 
large steamer towed by a puttlig little tuy, 
Withan tituenee haweer counectiIng the twa 
“OD DL, prea pera, poe peee lies Shrcuted tn Rclletuent 
“see! The big lomt has the little one by the 
tall, and hes a squealing! 


A Kentucky editor, being challenged 
by « connty treasurer for « itrisg Dadtan *' Obie 
redheaded tallyoant toute who Linmt piaters 
the county thaonev,” paced Phids moanuseripys 
nnd showed Chat he wrote ‘ttre Dip hhenrted, 
Valimint me I “who Olspenses the county 
money.’ The treasurer wilthdrew the ehal 
lenge and subeti¢uted an tuvitation to an 
Oyster supper loetead 


Captain, to belated passenger who has 
suddenly appeared on the deck of the aban 
donned stity Jump, tuan, Jump qutek! bon'¢ 
you ree ehe’s welog dowut 

Passenget ln nny wife saved 

Captain: Vos 

Paneenger Well, ao long I can't spend 
the rest of my life expintning why [let her 
take thin stentiesr 


Tommy, whose father is a clothier 
“Maton, did Gat make the world? 

“Yoa, dear 

‘And everything there fain te? 

Yes, darling 

And did he make me? 

‘Yes, Tommy; butdo stop asking #0 many 
Guesthouses Why do you de tt’ 
“Ooty ment tray I was only Just wondertnig 
Whether Il was trendy made or made to order.’ 


Lor’, missus,’’ said an old darkey, 
‘what nek you pay money fur to send the 
Chile te sehool? DT got one smart boy, Je hs, 
but | learns hin myself" 

“But, munt ¢€ harlotte, repifed th indy, 
“how oan yon teach the child when you don't 
houow one letter from another?’ 

“How | tenet hin? sald the old woman 
“T Jie mek hit tek de book an’ set down on 
de fo'*,and den | say, ‘Jonas, you tek ye eve 
frou: dat book.’ muel ess legwo hiu an’ | 
skins you allve’ 


he schoolmistress was showing of 


her pupils to some visiting friends. She had 


been over the same ground a day « twa be 
fore, and thought she eould trast them to 
her credit 
WwW » Bnows what neef article in f 
tmlie t mephanut? she asked 
l “ the reply f ms at 
. a Z r 


THE SATURDAY EVENIN 


—_ —oer— - —— 


Testing Her INNOCENCE —A poor pale 
Paris seamstress was arraigned for theft. 
She appeared at the bar with her baby of 
eleven months on herarm, She went to | 
get some work one dayand etole three 
gold coins of ten franca each. 

The money was toissed #oon alter #he 
left her employer, and «a servant was sent 
to her room to claim it. The servant f und 
her about to quit the oom with the three | 
gold coina in ber hand, She said to the | 
servant, ‘Il am going to carry them back 
to you,”’ 

Nevertheless ashe was taken to the Com. 
missioner of Police, and he orauered ber to 
be sentto the police-court for trial, Sbe 
was too poorto engage a lawyer, and, 
when asked by the judge what she had to 
say for herself, she replied, “The day 1 
went to my employer's | carried my child 
with me. It wae in my arins, as it janow, 
Il wasn't paying attention toit There 
were several gold colina on the mantel 
piece, and, unknown to me, it stretched 
out ite little band and seized three pieces, 
which I did not observe unui I got home, 
IT atonce put on iny bonnet, and was go- 
ing back to my employer to return then, 
when | was arrested. This is the aolema 
truth, as | hope for Heaven's mercy.” 

The Court could not believe this story. 
Phe judge upbraided the mother for her 
impudercs in eudeavoring to palm off 
such a manifost lie for the trutb, He be- 
sougbt ber, for her own sake, to retract 50 
absurd a tale, for it could have no effect 


but to oblige him to sentence hér to amuch 
severer punishment than be was disposed 
to inflict Upon one so young and evidently 
80 deépin poverty. These appeals bad no 
effect, exoept to strengthen the poor mo- 
ther’s pertinactous adherence tu the origt- 
nalatury. As this firmness was sustained 
by that look of innocence which the most 
adroit criminal can never counterfeit, the 
Court was at some loss to dissover what 

| 





cecision justice aamanded, 
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LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSO/SIE. 











King of Bicycles. 


Four Models—885 and $100. 


G POST. 








To relieve bis embarrassment the Judge 
proposed a renewal of the scene described 
by the mother. Three gold coins were 
placed on the clerk's table. The motber 
was requested to assume the position in 
whicb she stood at her employer's bouse. 
There was then @ breathless pause, The 
baby soon discovered the bright coins, 
eyed them for a moment, amiled, and then 
siretcbed forth its tiny band and clutched 
them with a miser’s eagerness. The 
mother was at once acquitted. 


Tue Euperorn Duckep —Dr. W. Clark 
Robinson, of Edinburgh, one of the fellow 
students of the present Emperor of Ger- 
many at Bonn, has been telling the pso- 
ple of Cleveland, Obio, some anecdotes of 
that Impatient ruler, Speaking of bis first 
sight of the Emperor, be eaid: 

“It was in the fell of 1874 when ! first 
met the Emperor. He was then a student 
at Bonn. I shail never forget the amusing 
«pectacle he presented, You know it is 
the custom of the students at Bonn to take 
a daily plunge in the waters of the Rhine. 
For the new men this is a trying ordeal. 
When they go down to the Rhine to take 
their first swim they are repeatedly ducked 
by the older students until they cry fir 
mercy. 

“Every one was on the lookout for the 
Prines’« initial appearance, and when he 
ventured into the river he was ducked un 
mercifully. But William would never give 
up. Down and down again went the future 
Emperor's head, but be pluckily refised 
to give up. Finally, when he had reached 
the verge of total collapse, he was pulled 
out of the water, looking more like a 
drowned rat than alive man. It took us 
nearly 20 minutes to bring around Ger- 
many’s future ruler,” 








OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENERS ) 
} Mutied on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
for Circular, C. Kk. Deacon, Publisher, 
~27 S. Fourth Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 
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FINEST MATERIAL. 

SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 























EVE’ MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


SEND 2-CENT ST’.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


NIONARCH CycLe Co. ‘* 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES : —Ne w York, ‘San Francisco. Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
EMIL WERNER, Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sick 

Or Bilious 
Headache 

Cured by Taking 


AYER'S 
Cathartic Pills 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Ask your Druggist for Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 








Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinder 
On and after June 2, 189. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada 


Buffalo Day Express : 

Parlor and Din ng Car, dally 9.00a m ) 32 

Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, & 3pm {9% 

Sleeping Cars, ’ 2.45pm iS5 

Wilhamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.0) am, 4.00 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.30 p m, 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bots Express (Siaeper) 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30. (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 11.90 @ mi, 12.50, 1,30, 2.35, 5.00, 6,10, 
6. dining car} pm, 12.10night. Sundays—t.10, 4.30, 
9.Wam, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) pm, 12.10 night, 

Leave Mth and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 8.10, 9.10, 10.14, 
11.14 a@ m, 12.57 (Dining car’, 2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 6.10 
(dining car’, 11.45 pin. Sunday 3.55, 3.10, 10.18 a m, 
$2.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 os car), 11.45 pm. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.00 9.00, 
10,90, 11,30 @ m, 1.40, 2.90, 3.30, 4,00 (two-hour train), 
5.00, 6.00. 7.8), $.4510.00p m, 12.15 night. Sundays— 
pa 10,00, 11.3%, a@ m, 2.8, 4,00, 5.00, 6.00 p m, 12.16 
night. 

arior cars on a)! day express traiius and sleeping cars 
on night trains toand from New York. °* 
FOR BETHLEHEM, FASTON AND POINTS IN 

LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALI ETS, €.%, 8,00, 
| 9.9 @ m, 1,00, (Saturday only, 1.32 pm), 2.00, 4.30, 
6.30, 6.34, 9.45pm, Supdays—6. 27, 3.32, 9.00am, 1.4, 
4.0, 6.3, 9.45 pm. (9.45 pm, dally does not con- 
nect for Easton.) 

FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown —Expross, 8.35, 10.0 

|} @ im, 12.45, (Saturdays only, 2,42 pm) 4.00, 6.00, 11.% 

| »>m. Accom., 4.2), 7.42 li,ueam, 1,42, 4.35, 5.22 

7.2 pm. Sunday —Express. 4.90, 9.05 am, 11.90 pm, 
Aceom,, 7.4%, 11,45 @ in, 6 Ou, pm, 

For Keading xpress, 4.35, 10.00 am, 12,45, (Saturdays 

only, 2.32pm), 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 p mm, Aceom,, 4.3), 
|} 7.42@ mn, 1,42, 4.45, 5.2.7.4 pm. Sunday—Expresa, 
| 4,08, 9.05 am, 11.30pm. Accom., 7.30 am, 6.0 
pm. 

For Lebanon aid Harrishurg--Express, 8.35, 10.0 a 
mm, (Saturdaysonly, 2.32pm’, 4.90, 6 opm, Accom., 
4.0 am, 7.Mpm. Sunday—xpress, 4.00, 7.3 am, 

For Pottsvilie—F xpress, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.™, 
11.3% pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.42 am, 1.42 pa. Sun, 
day —Express, 4.0, 9.05 a m, 11.40 pm. Accom., 
6. » mm, 

For Shamokin and Wililamsport—Exproas, &.35, 19.00 
aim, 4.00 11.30 p m. sunday—-Express, 9.05 a m, 
11.30 pm,. Additional for Shainokin—Express, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.W am. Sundays -Ex 
press, 4.00 4 im 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
W cek-dlays— Express, 8.00, 9.00, 10 45a m, (Saturrays 
ouly 1.30)2.00, 3.00, 4.4), 4.00, 4.70, 5.00, 5.49 pan. Ac 
commodation, 8.00 ain. 4 30, 6 3pm. §l.v8 Kxcur- 
| sion rein, 7.00 aim. Sundays—Express, 7.4), 5.00, 
| 5%, 9.9, 10.0 am 445 pm. Accommodation, 3. 
aim, 4.4 pin | 0) Excursion train 7.00 4m 
| Returilng, leave Atlantic City :depot) week -days, 
| express, (Mondays only, 6 45) 7.00, 7.45, 5.15. 9.00, 
j 10.15 am. 3.15, 4.5), 5 4) 7, 9.30pm. Accomimo- 
{ dation, 6.2), 3.00 am, 4.32 pom. $1.90 Excursion 
traiu, from foot of Mississippi Ave., 6.00 pm. Sun- 
days— Express, 4.39, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 6.30, 7.00, 7.38 
8.0, 9.3) pm. Accommodation, 7.15am. 5.95pm 
; $1.00 Excursion train, from foot of Mississippi Ave, 
6.10 pin. Parlor Carson al! express trains. 
| FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY (via 
South Jersey Railroad), Express, 9.15 am. ¢saturdays 
only 1.00), 4.15, 5.15 pm, Sundays, 7.15, 9.15am. 
Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 aim, 4.3) p in. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00am, 4.30 p m. 
Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad aad Chestnut streets, $43 Chestnut street, 2 3. 
| Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations. 
Unton Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from Lotels andl seubhanane. 
I. A SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent 
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ce” Srow fairin the light of 
( their works, especially if 
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man who strives to please h: 


works herself to death in t! 








